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THE BARNES’ HISTORICAL SERIES. 
‘y * we + 
2 Univer sity Series Text-Books Brief History of the United States. 
4 Prepared by accomplished Scholars and Experienced This work, which was published in 1881 and has now reached an 
~\ educators, includes: aggregate sale of 500,000 copies, has been entirely rewitten. The 
-_ , criticisms of teachers in all parts of the union were utilized in this 
I 

Maury’s Ceographies. revision, The followirg are the more important cities where it has 

is Vv ble’s M th ti been adapted for exclusive use in the Public Schools, viz.. Chicago, 
t 
ha enabies Mathematics, St. Louis, Albany, Milwaukee, Detroit, Troy, Portland, (Me.,) 
Holmes’ Readers and History. Woreester, Springfield, (Mass.,) Wilmington, (Del.,) Erie, El- 

-" Gildersleeve’s Latin Series mirA, Fort Wayne, Richmond, (Va.,) Salem, (Mass.,) Cambridge, 
tion eS 


10ta- 


(Mass.,) Quincy, Bloomington, Burlingtor, (Va.,) St. Paul, Etc. 





| De Vere’s French Series. 


ry Perrin’s Caesar’s Civil War. |Brief History of France. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. ‘ 

Carter’s General History. Brief History of Ancient Peoples. 
7 The Clarendon Dictionary. 


Wyatt’s School Register. 


Avery’s Drawing, Etc. All the above are handsomely illustrated by maps and engravings 
and adapted to school use. Price to teachers, postpaid $1.00 each. 


For Circulars and Special Information with a view to introduction, ———_-—__-— 
Address, 2" Send for Specimen pages and Circulars. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., A. S. BARNES &CO., Publishers, 
19 ws aren 8 Street, New York. | 111 and 113 William Street, N.Y. and 34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 
THE DANSVILLE SANATORIUM. DART UTH 
sa TONIC SOL- FA INSTITUTE, 2d Year. Long known as Tous Home onthe Hiliside ”’ uneg in ite therapeutic appliances for the R M ° 
A Tonic Sol-fa Institute of three weeks, will be | restoration of oge and Weunke Genk = CY the « —— Ut.der the management and personal 
ely held at Cortana Mass., beginning July 9th.|care of a co ted antl ex physicians, several of whom bave 
. The course of instruction embraces elementary | had extended Euro fant stud ‘Treatment eomprehends wise reg- . 
- and advanced work and includes ear and voice/| ulation of lite. eh chee d helpful social us influenges eaviprmen of oe PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
led training, sight reading, 9 Kindergar- | most improved forms of Paths, 1 notabin he Ps “a Thermo-Electric, Turkish and Russian, 
ten music and methods of teaching. Pupiis| gether with massage, Swedish poveretata/Gee t qpapnestiee, mnastics, electricity, inunction etc., as fadioe Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics. 
pre pared in agch grade spe. rectous, cpxtiiontes a Location om cuaurpentss Go" orhealth and beauty, air free from malarial or_ other tales; water sadt Five WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 10, 
t Tonite College ure, drainage nerou iis w leon, gra ve. ‘Vices 0 atte 
“The special purpose of this Institute is to pre- — 4 Freedom rom, eet a and society. Opportunities for out-~door life and| Address, for Circular, 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand and amusement. t new building, absolutely fire-proof, complete in| Prof. GC. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 
‘or Tonic Sol-fa ma veh ay in oll, pexte of the dant pnt ap ~~ “id — Sarveeeeiecs, tation - oa Y,, affording a | for the =. vue 
count Instructors: ANIEL — out an eq e wo present aceo ion for can soeaeee © 4 cot ve long: 
0. NEO. ¥. SEWARD, THOMAS CHARMBOR ing to the Institution. On dinect line of the are, Lackawanna and W RR. bet AGENTS Wanted ©: ‘Books & Bibles 
‘i for the full course $10.00. For civoulens New York and the West. Numerous —y— daily from New York yi, Buitate ‘vith works Of Character : Books & Bibles 
address THOMAS CHARMBURY, with palace cars and sleepers. Se La a —_: Special terms to ph:sicians, the clergy, and ms selling Est; eootade eee v-—Iy 
y West Springfield, Mass. | teachers. Boarders received. address. The SANATORIUM, Dansville, New York. , Rarremen & V's.. 66 B. Fourth St, 
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Graphite Pencils | ERASIVE RUBBER. 

‘t Soft (Patent March 7, 1882.) 

i medi 21 DIFFERENT STYLES. 

n Very H. d. | * Send For Circular. 








. ; JOS. DIXON CRUCIBL CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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R.&J. BECK, 


Manufacturing 
Opticians, 
1016 Chestaut 8t., Phila. 
Microscepes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
ere Outfits 
mateurs, 
Spectacles, Evye- 
Gleske, Opera, & 
Marine Glasses, 
ete. 


Illustrated Price Lists, 
mailed free to any ad- 
dree : Mention this paper 
in corresponding with us. 


— 
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F,W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. Fulton 


and William Streets, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


O) artists Materials, 


Fine Brushes 


for Oiland Water Colors, Finely pre- 


pared Artists’ Colors in Tubes, Canvas, Academy 
Boards, Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 








BM ABS ETS IN 1850. 


CHESIGAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 


A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Lapilinum “W.,, 


Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 


Rolls tightly, like a msp, without injury. Un- 
equnlled crayon tcarking surface. Superior 
Erasible qualitics. Great jurability. 





Easily cut and fitted to any place for a permanent 
blackboard. ret 
PRICES: 

role 86 inch 8 wide ¢ marking surface, per linear yard $1.25 

Put “ in rolls of 12 yards vach. Sold in any 


Quantity 
Send for Circular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 Fulton St., New York. 
Libraries without Money. 


Much is being said of late by teachers 
and others in regard to the books our 
youth shal! read. Many persons are deter- 
red from purchasing good books because 
of the cost. An op) -rtunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 
its library without payment in money. 
es every teacher and scholar has 
school books for which they have no fur- 
ther use, We are prepared io purchase 
both new and worn school books, and 
give in exchange suitable books for schout 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 
tention, by this plan every individual can 
be mate a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 
to Jobn R. Anderson, 68 Reade st., N.Y. 


IMPAOVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 
Supt., Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 


Just vul, tur Use Li. ScLOOIs and Families, two 
hundred beautiiul cards one thou sand leading 
points in Political aud Physical Geograpiy, in u 
neat box, witu tuil direct.ons for use. Linport- 
ant facts fived upou the mind Le au euirely new 
and ori inal m+ thod. Used by ihe autuor for 
yeurs with remarkable euceenn Every teacher 
and parent should hav a set. 

Sent by return mail for One Dollar. Address 

FREEMAN & RIDDLE. 
Woodstock, Qhio, 
| Agente wanted, Positively the best selling thing 0..1. 


ESTERBROOK’S "Te 
‘Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St, Hew York, 
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B00n ur - ANSTRUCY IONS & PENS 
Sald for $1.50 at alt Statiouers, or at 





The “Automatic” School Seat. 


No Hinge, to Possi Break. 
No Sag. Ne Noles, 


A new Principle universally approved, simple 
strong, convenient. 


SEND FOR CLRCULAR. 
FRENCH & CHOATE, 


School Furnishers & Stationers, 
4 Bond St., N. ¥. 








6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY A 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer or 


PPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; Ba Bem at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 














204, 389, and Stub Point, S40. 


ee” Sample 


df) AND +7 OTHER 
i” SOLD sr ALL ‘DEALERS Turousnour Tre WORLD. 


For tine Writing, No. 1, 8038, and Ladie, 170. For Kbroad Writing 


For General Writing, 332, 


AOA, BVO, and Falcon, 87 8, DOS. Other Styles to suit ail hands. 
Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St.,N. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








Baker, Pratt & Co., 
General School Furnishers, 


19 BUND STREET, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 


And Improved 
Mechods of Seating. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Siating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for 
every Grade of School. 


Special circulars of thé 
above free on apprication. 


Our Illvstrated Catalogue of 183 pax es, contain- 
mga description of everything fur Schools, mail- 
ed for 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT &CO., 19 Bond St., N. ¥, 


Our School Aids‘; Berens oat 
era for centecting py in good quiet order. 


elegant istic chromo e 
‘elsior ¢ is, 60 rep vautifal gold and tinted chrom: 
merit cards, and 150 


aL Soe credit cards, price 
verect st? + halt wet #1. No. 2, includes 12 large 
floral chromo yicthranrds, 60 pret 


legant y, — 
merit cards, and 150 credit cerds, price per set 

et 60 cts, ; samples 9c. Chromo and flora! school re- 

cards, te se: and flowers, small a wr 

animals, birds, e 4, 

Wwers, 10c. No. “8, tities, fowess 


610c. No. 30, medium 
ris, — bm flowers, 15c, No. 13, hand boque 
5c. No, 45, roses, for get-me-nots, etc., 20c. No. 1 
looming roses, 13e. No. 56, ro es, — flowers, wr 
tan boat ~ aac 

ets, 0. 
rs, No, 11, full bioo’ 





‘and roses 


The ESTEY ORGAM 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by tho continued ad 
dition cf all the em. 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
ean produce. 
IuLusTRaTeD CaTa- 
Loovuss, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
wey fred to all apypicanta. 
hii J. ESTEY & 00., 
Brattleboro, ¥t. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hudsoag Street, New York, 


Banners in Silk and Gold. 


hanawoay 


59 Carmise St, N.Y. 
oa 














AUTOMATIC 














No, 52, b 
s 0. and fithive on Bes card | 
Oc, ee 54 Sone oe oe se aa a 





MEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. eo 
Importers Of Drawitig Matertals. 


cold card, 
Btaimpe taken. 


a ae eth ee re ot | seme 





New am: Gold —— Edge and 
ing Cards, finest giees 
, RECESS 50 ch:omos 
Sa or each order. Cousron Deon 


: WLS. 


NEW YORK. 


Handbook sent, by maxi, fre. , 


pleas 


ELEGANT NEW EDITION or 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS OF FICTION. (Eight Volume, 


lear cleanly nted on first-cla: 

to ae * pound a cloth with gold ana [ape 
side and k stamps Price 75 Cts. each. 

Romola. By Grorce Exior. 

UVarda. By Grorce Esers. 

John Halifax, a Gentleman, BY Mrs. Moto, 
CRalk, 


Jane Eyre. By Caancorre Bronte 

Hypatia, By Castes KINGSLEY. 

Corinne. By Mapame pe Sraew. 

Last of the Mohicans. By James Fent™ore Coorz, 
Tom Brown at Rugby. By Tsomas Hucnes 


The Hight Volumes, packed in a neat box. $5.09, 


Macaulay’s History of Englard. 3 vols, $2, 

The Sketch-Book. Irvine. 1 vol., 75 Cents, 

Kuickerbocker History of New Yotk. 1 voi, 
75 Cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding fre, 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid 


Werks of io of Fiaving Jonephae. 1,144 


es ino; 
. Extra | atee 6 “| 


pe, cleanly pri 
on ee class paper. ane ae substantially 
bound Prices: bh g2 ther, 63.50, 
Ritto’s © zlopesén, of "Bibileal Literature, 
. rintte an er. - Boel ane 
rintin, r some 
oes Sbioth $2.50; ye - Leather 300° 
cums Jerusalem Delivered. 494 pages in one 
volume, 16mo ar r type. cleanly printed 
peper, 


on lass y and substan 
bound. Prices : Cloth, 1075". alf Leather, $1 ‘2 
Pope’s Homer's Iliad. 452 pages in one volume 
Yomio elear type, cleanly a on first 


b Prices : Cloth, 
$078. paper an Leather $1 25 


’s Hemer’ qOayeney. ye one volume 
Nimo | ar type, “clean rinted on first 
rand paedeemety 4 Prices : Cloth, 
Pte: alf Leather, $1.25 These two volumes » 
a nest box, C loth, $1.25; Half Leather, $2 
Creasy’s Fifteen Occisive Battles of the World, 
208 in one volume, 16mo rge clear type 
nted on Gretélass paper rand handsome. 
Prices: Cloth, $0.7 If Leather, 81 % 
Pintarch’s Lives of the Poste, 926 pages in one 
clear type c an al. py d and 
Landsomely bound. Prices: Cloth. $ f Leather 
s.W. ossen’s SON, Publisher, 
§ Broadway, New Yerk. 


Po 





"IS THE BEST IN TRE WORLD,” 


Exocels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowrn sNxD 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave no'h- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
YIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHI G UPRIGHT has the justly-cele 
brated PATENTED METALLIC action, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrament, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 


address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS! 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St, 
NEW JORK, BOSTON. 


Meniwn thu pepe 


ROE'S IMPROVED PANTOGRAPH. 





Improved Pantograph ma a 
any size, letters or de gus 0 


Il n cmeatent instre 
ions will be sent by mail to any 
00, Send for an instrument@® 

ith im specimens of work and price 
School Comsapfantonce, c. & 
juffolk Co., 


Established 1845. 


W. &LE, GURLEY, Troy, N.Y 


Manefacturers of 


Civil Eagineers’ and Surveyors Instrum 


Dealets in ail kinds of 
and Soe Ipsteuments, Paper Vellum, 
tngineers yo Surveyor 
id and Office u 
Fall price-list. on application. 
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The School Journal. 








a 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as SeconD CLASS MATTER. 








Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG. Editor. 


-_— o-—— 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 


21 ParRK Pace, NEw YORK 
hint abies 
TERMS, 

$2.00 per year in advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
eubscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
zriber so destres, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
cetved it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the . ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IStDORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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THE 
Scholar's Compant 
FOR JUNE 


Will be accorded a heartier welcome than usual, by its 
hosts of young readers. The number is filled to over- 
flowing with interesting things, among which may be 
particularly mentioned, four Ulustrated articles, about 
“Apes,” “How Mr. Gerry was Surprised.” ‘*The Obelisk,” 


and the “ B Bridge.” Besides these there are 
not less than thirty other pieces, embracing a st with 
an excel’ent moral entitied “ How Ned Took a Stand,” 


“The Lenox Library,” biographical sketches George 
Stephenson, Heetor Berlioz, and Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
acceptable suggestions about ‘Authors Worth Reading,” 
an interesting account of “‘ How Needles Are Made,” 
a new dia oque full of innocent satire called ‘‘Real Hard 
Study,” and several pieces suitable af declamation or 
recitution. ‘The School-Room,” a ‘‘ Writing Club,” and 
“Letter-Box,” the three departments in ich so much 
interest has centered, have each a most attractive contents. 
This is the last issue of the COMPANION until S ber, 
the usual vacation, of two months being taken tn agree- 
ment with the little monthly’s true character: a compan- 


‘a of school children, attractions than ever are 
Promised for next term and 50 cents fora "3 sub 
pot Ma oF ee Re Meee ried df ahh 


vt 


3761". Useless Themes discussed at Teachers’ As- 


‘Conn. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes from Conn. “We! 
doubt if there is another northern state 
where the educational interest is at so low 
anebb. The task before the friends of edu- 
cation is to build up a hearty public senti- 
ment on the subject.” That istrue of every 
state; the State Teachers’ Associations 
should just roll up their sleeves and take this 
bull by the horns. To improve the public 
sentiment is the great task. Tell the peo- 
ple that boys and girls frov. the high schools 
cannot teach. 





Pror. CoLton, of Hiram College, O., in 
his address before the Portage Co. Teach- 
ers’ Association on the “‘Teacher’s Respon- 
sibility,” said, “‘the teacher must prove his 
fitness for teaching ; he should be qualified 
before he commences; he should not get a 
certificate until he is entitled to one.” This 
would be capital advice to give to the peo- 
ple of Ohio, who lack the sense or courage 
to establish a normal school. Let him get 
the people together and tell them the sound 
truth, that none but trained teachers should 
be employed. A great work is needed in 
Ohio. Let Prof. Colton diffuse his ideas 
among the people; they need them more 
than the teachers. 

Wuat are the appropriate subjects for a 
State Teachers’ Association to discuss ? 
This question has been settled, for it is now 
less than a month to the time when the au- 
diences will gather and the speakers will be 
speaking. Ir the Alabama Association, 
Prof. Smith will speak on, ‘‘ Useless Labor 
in the School-Room.” Who will speak on the 





sociations.” ‘‘ What do the teachers meet 
for >” *‘ What arethe living subjects ?”’ The 
improvement of the schools and the improve- 
ment of the teachers. ‘‘ How to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before,” 
is said to be the talk of the coming farmer. 
In like manner let the teachers make their 
chief object at the Association an increase 
of power to teach. 


N. Y. STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION. 





The thirty-eighth anniversary will be held 
at Lake George, in the spacious parlors of 
the Fort William Henry Hotel, July 5, 6 and 
7, 1883. Papers will be presented upon sub- 
jects as follows :— 

** Our Schools wholly a State Charge.” 

‘*“Vocal Music—Its relations to Popular Educa- 
tion.” : 

‘** Advanced Methods in Primary Teaching.” 

**School Ethics.” 

‘Thomas Arnold of Rugby.” 

An address on ‘‘ Memory,” by Dr. Northrop, of 


‘*Educational Gains and Needs,” by Prof. J. C. 
Greenough, Principal State Normal School, Provi 
dence, R. I. 

Lectures are expected from the Hon. 
W. B. Ruggles, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Hon. A. D. White, President. of 








Cornell Un versity: and Prof. G. E, Little, of 


Washington, D.C. The latter will give a 
unique and most instructive entertainment 
in Crayon Drawing. Mrs. Harriet Webb, 
of New York city, and Mr. H. A. Williams 
will give readings. A fine exhibition of 
work in drawing will be made. 

The hotels and boarding houses of the 
place, and the routes of travel leading there- 
to, have agreed to generous reductions of 
of regular rates. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—(1.) Boston to 
Saratoga, thence, efter attending the N. A., 
to go to Fabyan’s in the White Mountains ; 
thence, after attending Am. Inst., to Boston 


$14. (2.) Boston to Saratoga and return, 
$7.50. Send to W. E. Sheldon, Boston, for 
circular. 


AMERICAN INstTiTUTE.—Tickets about one- 
half rate.(1.) Boston to Fabyan’s and return 

7.50, and other places in proportion, (2.) 
New York to Fabyan’s, $i4 (Rail), $12 (Boat). 
Send to Geo. A. Walton, West Newton, 
Mass., for circular. 

N. Y. State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
No information has as yet been received, but 
low rates may be expected. 

pe eM Nant Ze 


THE SCHOOL VERSUS PANICS. 





The disaster onthe Brooklyn Bridge, and 
the excitement at Grammar School 25, have 
their lessons for teachers. People are thrown 
into a panic by the slightest cause, or by no 

cause. What can teachers do?’ They 
must try to teach prudence, good manpers 
and self contrel. 

The instincts of fear and self-preservation 
are designed to save life, but unless they 
are trained and subordinated to the judg- 
ment, they bring on, instead of averting 
calamities. Children are easily made vic- 
tims of the silliest and cruelest fears. Par- 
ents, nurses and teachers, either because 
they are thoughtless or wicked, or because 
they are really afraid of these things, will 
often use ghosts, the dark, the ‘‘ beggar. 
man,” snakes, wasps, etc., to frighten chil- 
dren into obedience. ‘Many of the children,” 
said Miss Emma Knapp, one of the teachers 
of the Fifth st. public school, ‘‘ are taught by 
their parents that a dragon fly will sew up 
their ears, if it gets a chance to sting them.” 
They sow the wind which, in after life, in 
crowds, breaks out into the whirlwind of a 
panic. 

The first thing to do is to aid children to 
have self-control. Every day should enforce 
a proper lesson in self-management. Again 
teachers should familiarize children with na- 
nature, and teach them what to fear and 
what not to fear. Much of the fear and loath- 
ing of natural objects or phenomena are due 
to superstition or prejudice. Actual contact 
with and study of natural objects, under 
sensible teachers, will usually rob them of 
terror and loathing. The children find so 
much in them to study and admire that 
they forget to fear. 
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Every summer we read of children killed 
by mistaking some poisonous plant for 
another plant which is good to eat. Toad- 
stools are mistaken for mushrooms, and 
people heedlessly stroll into masses of poison 
ivy without any idea of the danger. Hun- 
dreds of innocent insects are looked upon as 
venomous, simply because nothing is known 
of them, and, on the other hand, an unso- 
phisticated youth from town occasionally 
picks up a real old yellow-jacketed wasp, 
under the impression that it is only a yellow 
fly. 

Children should have regular gymnastic 
drill and friendly trials of strength. Thus 
comes self-reliance. The fire drill, by which 
a school building is safely emptied of its 
hundreds of little ones in a few minutes, 
habituates them to orderly movements in 
crowds. They should learn to swim. Famil- 
iarity with the water removes half of the 
dread of a voyage, and disarm an accidental 
plunge of half of its nervous shock. Let 
the schools teach individual self-control, and 
the crowd cannot have a panic. Let them 
teach children prudence and there seldom 
will be crowds; for people will learn to 
avoid them. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





The twenty-second annual meeting will be held 
at Saratoga Springs. N. Y., beginning July 5, and 
ending July 11. Headquarters of Association will 
be in Congress Hall. 

THurRSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 6, 7. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF EpuATION.—Reports are to 
be presented for discussion by the following com- 
mittees : On Superintendency of State School Sys- 
tems, Hon. J. H. Smart, Chairman; on Superin- 
tendency of City School Systems, Hon. A. J. Rick- 
off, Chairman; on Normal Schools, D. B. Hagar, 
Ph. D., Chairman; on Chairs of Pedagogics in Col 
leges, etc., Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Chairman; on 
Education of Girls, Supt. H. 8. Tarbell, Chairman; 
on Hygiene in Education, J. L. Pickard, L.L.D., 
Chairman; on Moral Education, W. A. Mowry, 
Ph.D., Chairman; on Preparatory Schools, Lemuel 
Moss, LL.D., Chairman. 

Monpbay, JULY 9. 

Board of Directors National Educational Associa- 

tion meet at Congress Hall at 8 a. m. 
MORNING SESSION. 

Address of Welcome and responses. Inaugural 
Address, and paper on ‘‘ Examination of Teachers,” 
by the President of the Association, Eli. T. Tappan, 
of Ohio. At the close of the session there will be a 
business meeting of life members. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

‘* What has been done for Education by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States,” by Hon. John 
Eaton, of Washington, D.C. ‘‘The best System of 
Common Schools under State Control, with Spec- 
ial References to the Peculiar Circumstances of- 
the Southern States,” by Hon. Joseph Desha Pick 
ett, of Frankfort, Ky. 

At the close of the afternoon’ session there will 
be separate business meetings of the departments. 
EVENING SE SION. 

‘‘Intellectual Growth, and its Relations to 
Methods of Instruction,” by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, 
of Baltimore, Md. 

TUESDAY, JULY 10.—MORNING SESSION, 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL Scoois.—Address by | 


the president of the department, Prof. Edwin C. 
Hewitt, of Normal, IL, ‘ Right Use of Memory 
vs. Cramming,” by Hon. B. G. Northrop, Clinton, 
Conn. ‘‘ The Normal School Problem and the Prob- 
lem of the Schools,” by Prof. H, H. Straight, of 
Oswego N. Y. ‘Place and Function of the Model 
School,” by Prof. De Garmo, of Normal, TIl. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL Epucation.—‘‘ Draw- 

ing in our Common Schools in its Relation to Indus- 


trial Education,” by Henry Hitchings, director of! 





drawing, Boston public schools. Discussion on Mr. 
Hitching’s paper led by Mr. Henry H. Fick, super- 
intendent of drawing, Cincinnati, O. 

IN SECTIONAL SESSION. 

‘*The Moral Influence of Manual Training,” by 
Dr. J. R. Buchanan, Boston. Mass. Discussion 
opened by Prof. Felix Adler, of New York City. 

‘*Normal Instruction in Drawing,” by Prof. L. 
W. Mil'er, principal Pennsylvania School of In- 
dustrial Art. 

“The Fruit of Manual Education,” by C. M. 
Woodward, Ph. D., director of Manual Training 
School, Washington University, St. Louis. Discus- 
sion led by President C. O. Thompson, of Terre 
Haute, and Prof. F. W. Parker, of Chicago. 

‘‘Drawing in the Grammar Schools,” by Mr. 
Walter 8. Perry, superintendent drawing, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Persons exhibiting specimens of handiwork, 
drawings, or shop-work will be allowed five min- 
utes in which to point out peculiar features and 
methods. 

Reports on the Progress of the Year in Industrial 
Education, by the secretary of the section, Prof. 8. 
R. Thompson, Lincoln, Neb. 

EVENING SESSION . 

GENERAL AssociaTion.—Election of officers of the 
National Educational Association. 

‘City Systems of Mangement of Public Schools,” 
by President J. L. Pickard, of Iowa City, Ia. 

EVENING SESSION. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION.—Address 
by the President, W. W. Folwell, LL.D; topic, 
‘¢ Present Outlook of the Higher Education.” 

Address by C. K. Adams, LL.D., professor of 
History and dean of the School of Political Science, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; topic, ‘‘ Schools of 
Political Science—what should they Aim to Ac- 
complish?” 

Discussion: ‘‘ The Secondary Education—shall it 
be Public?” 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 11—MORNING SESSION. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION.—Ad- 
dress by the president of the department, Supt. 
John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, O. 

‘* The Education of the Heart” by Prof. Henry 
H. Fick, superintendent of drawing in public 
schools, Cincinnati, O. 

‘* Primary Education, What and How,” by Hon. 
Henry Raab, State Supt. Public Instruction, of 
Tilinois. 

AFTERNOON—II1TH. 

All the departments meet separately. The De- 

partment of Superintendence will meet for choice 


of officers. 
EVENING SESSION. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION.—Reports of. committees, 
and closing exercises, 

Any person of good moral character, whether 
teacher or not, wishing to join the Association, 
may do so by paying to the treasurer, at the meet- 
ing, the sum of $2. Members obtain the reduced 
rates from railroads and hotels. « 

Ext T. Tappan, President. 
W. E. SHELDON, Secretary. 
N. A. CALKINs, Treasurer, 
124 East 80th St.. New York City. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS, ETO. 

Via Boston AND ALBANY RalILRoap,—Boston. to 
Saratoga and return, via Albany, tickets good for 
continuous passage, going July 3 to July 9 inclusive, 
returning, July 8 to July 13 inclusive; rate, $6.50. 

South Framingham to Saratoga and return, $6.50. 

Worcester = s . . 6.00. 

Palmer = W2 4 * 4.50. 

Springfield . i 4.00, 

Hoosac TUNNEL RovuTE will issue round-trip 
tickets from Saratoga to Fabyan’s and return to 
Saratoga for $9.00. 

THE DELAWARE AND Hupson CANAL ComPAny will 
issue round-trip tickets from Saratoga to. Fabyan’s 
and return to Saratoga; fare, $10.00. 

Members who pay full fare on the Delaware, 
Lackawana and Western Railroad, can procure a 
free return ticket over the same road.. 

New York, Lake: Erm snp Western (Brie), 
Will sell round-trip from Chautauqua Lake, N, Y., 


Lod ca. 





to Saratoga and return for $10.00. Good in going 
from July 6th to 9th and for returning to July 9), 
Adso will sell round trip tickets from Buffalo. 
Hornellsville, Elmira, Owego, and Binghamptop 
to Saratoga and return at reduce rates. 

Round-trip excursion tickets can be procured at 
low rates from the principal points in the West to 
Chautauqua Lake. Tickets can be procured there 
for Saratoga and return as above. 

THE OLD DoMINION STEAMSHIP C., will sell round 
trip tickets to members from Richmond, Va., $14.00, 
from Norfolk, Va., $12.00, to New York and return, 

HoTeE.Ls, etc.—Members of Asssociation can ob. 
tain board at rates given below :-—-Congress Hall, 
$2.00 per day for ladies, $2.50 per day for gentle. 
men, when two persons occupy one room; Arling- 
ton House, Albemarle House, same rates as at Con- 
gress Hall; Adelphi Hotel, $2 per day; Temple 
Greve Seminary, Barnard House, Foley House, 
each $2 per day; Broadway Hall, Dr. Hamilton's 
Institute, Mrs. S. B. Thorn, each $1.50 to $2.00 per 
day, according to room; Bates House, Dr. L. 
B. Putnam, Vermont House, Mrs. J. B. Latham, 
Mrs. L. L, Sharp, the Waverly and Rossiter House, 
each $1.50 per day; Mrs. T. D. Carpenter, $1.25 to 
$1.50-per day ; Elmwood Hall, Mrs. J. Walter, 
each $1.00 to $1.50 per day. Board may be had by 
the week at from $8 to$12in some of the houses 
hamed above. The prices named are the rates from 
July 3rd to 14th. 

It is very important that those proposing to at- 
tend this meeting should secure their rooms before- 
hand. Most of the hotels open about the 15th of 
June, and it is desirable that rooms be secured as 
soon as possible after that date, by writing to the 
hotels and parties named. Further particulars 
may be obtained by addressing Mr. Geo. T. Church, 
Supt. of Schools, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Chair. 
man Local Com. of Arrangements. 

N. B.—Further particulars will be given next 
week. 
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OLD FOGY TEACHERS. 


By ‘‘ Ex-PRINCIPAL.” 

There are such things, and they are not scarce 
either. Irememember an old clergyman who used 
to preach his hearers to sleep, who preached all 
the young people outof his church, of whom his 
friends said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Jones is not much of a 
preacher, but he is so orthodox.” I have known 
teachers who laid claim to being orthodox—their 
orthodoxy was thoroughness. How they talked 
over this thoroughness! How they relied on that 
asasheet anchor! Their pupils did not seem to 
feel interested or to make progress, but they were 
taught’in a thorough manner—so it was claimed. 

The old fogy teacher don’t -have any faith in the 
‘*new methods.” One of these said, *‘Do yousup 
pose any one knows more than Thomas Arnold 
did?” Did he teach as Thomas Arnold did, do you 
suppose ¢ He did not even read Thomas Arnold’ 
life. These men are foes to progress—except in 
salaries. 

The old fogy teacher don’t see the need of school 
journals and teachers’ meetings. A lady was a 
assistant in a school, she tells us, for eight years 
and the five teachers were never called . together 
except to deliberate upon the promotion of pupils. 
A gentleman was put in charge of a school where 
the assistants never had convened for mutual 
study of education, and when he requested this 
assembly on each Monday they flatly refused. 
This is equal to the experience of the principal of 
G. 8. No.—-, in New York city ; to his request 
that the teachers should meet weekly they said, 
*Ts it one of the by laws of the Board of Educ* 
tion.” 

The old fogy teacher makes it his business ” 
cramucate, not educate his pupils. He believes i? 
spelling and parsing; as to drawing and writing 
he thinks they may be well enough if one meansté 
be an artist or an editor. As to educating by 
work, doing or creating, he considers it a farce; 
he will tell you that “schools have tried the manl 
al labor plan, and it has always failed.” 
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The old fogy teachers get into just as good places, 
and get just as good salaries as they possibly can. 
They bolster each other up as much as possible ; 
they depend very much on political influence ; 
they “ropein” the ministers, doctors, lawyers, and 
politicians, and get them to speak upon the glory 
of our common-school system, and thus make capi- 
tal—for themselves. While women are generally 
disposed to reform matters, there are a vast num- 
per of old fogy women teachers. They are in the 
business, not to teach, but to earn a little money. 

Finally, it pays better, saves trouble and worry, 
and a great deal of investigation and study to be 
an old fogy. 


* 
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‘*‘HAD RATHER.” 


In a late number of this paper the form ‘‘ would 

rather” was suggested as{prefer. ble to,‘‘had rather.” 
But, ‘‘ had rather,” is a form of English that is 
used by good writers, and that is enough; in my 
opinion itis good English. Those who object to 
it do it on the supposition that had is always an 
auxiliary verb; in some cases it is an independent 
yerb, and such itis in ‘* had rather.” The effort has 
been made to change ‘‘had rather” to ‘‘ would 
rather,” and “‘ had better” to ‘‘ might better,” etc., 
fora quarter of a century, to my knowledge, and 
yet it is as much used as ever. 
" Those who object to “‘had rather” say, (on the 
supposition that it is an auxiliary) “‘ you cannot 
use ‘had’ with the present form of the verb, you 
cannot say, ‘I had walk,’ but must say, ‘I would 
walk,’ therefore, you cannot say, ‘I had rather 
walk,’ but must say, ‘ I would rather walk.’” The 
logic is not good. Again, itis said “‘had” refers 
to the past, and hence cannot be used to express 
future action. But this is a mistake. We say, 
“I have had this pen for over a year,” ‘‘ O, that 
those lips had language,” ‘“‘I wish I had his tal- 
ents,” ete. All these refer to the present. The 
form ‘had rather” has been and is used by writ- 
ers of good English. ‘‘I had rather be a doorkeep- 
er in the house of the Lord, than dwell in the tents 
of wickedness.”—Bible. ‘* Had we not better leave 
this Utica ?”’—Addison. ‘‘I had as lief be a Scotch- 
man.”"—Junius. ‘Thad rather be right than pres- 
ident."—Clay. ‘‘ He had better not make any in 
novation.”—Prescott. ‘‘ You shall wish —— had 
rather been,” ete.—Scott. ‘I had as lief the town- 
crier spoke my lines.”--Shakespeare. ‘I had 
rather to adopt a child.”—Shakespeare. Hence I 
deem the form good English. 

Webster’s Dictionary favors ‘‘ would rather,” 
but its decision respecting grammatical forms is 
not so authoritative as respecting orthographical 
forms. A. M. K. 





SUMMER VACATION IN CITIES. 





The Board of Education, of N. Y. City, are dis- 
cussing the propriety of reopening school the sec- 
ond Monday of September, instead of the first. 
Several daily papers propose to extend the vacation 
to the third Monday. The medical profession of 
this city are said to favor the plan of longer vaca- 
tio. Probably the teachers, will not, as a body, 
object. Many of the citizens sending their familes 
into the country for the summer often prolong 
their stay through September, and they will not 
object. But there are those who will. 

The masses of the school children do not spend 
the heated term at the seaside or mountain resorts. 
They swelter in tenements and roam in the streets. 
It would be a blessing to them and their parents if 
the. vacation were a short one. The coolest and 
most healthful place they can have is the school- 
trom. The lengthening of the vacation means 
injury to them and loss to them. The poor are the 
ones to whom the public school comes as a great 
blessing; the rich can get along without it. Hence 
in discussing the vacation question, the effect upon 
the poor children must be considered. Too much 
school, like ‘‘all work,” is bad for Jack; so is too 
much vacation. He will tire of either, if too pro- 
longed, Everyone who knows much of children 
Will testify their loneliness after a few weeks, or 


even days of vacation are gone, and their longing 
to get back to the social life, excitement and work 
of school. In lengthening the vacation, do not let! 
it be done on the supposition that the school is a 
prison for children; we protest against that. 


* 
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DO YOU? 


Do you talk plainly to the girls? Let us see. 
You have fifty boys and fifty girls in your school- 
room. The girls have the same chance of life, 
health, usefulness and happiness that the boys 
have. But how differently they turn out! Why 
must a being, because she isa girl, screw up her 
ribs, wear thin stockings and shoes in winter, learn 
no art or trade by which she can support herself ? 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst said in an address last year: 
‘Everything in the boy’s school tends to practical 
usefulness ; in the girl’s school to adornment.” 
The girl has brains enough it would scem, but how 
httle appeal is made to them. 

Why not say to the girls, ‘‘ You havea mission 
in the world, and first of all, try and be healthy. 
Don’t waste your money on corsets and high-heeled 
shoes. Learn to play ball, skate, run races, and 
play like the boys. You were made to play just as 
much as they. You are both children of nature ; 
obey nature’s laws, and determine to grow up 
strong and healthy. Next determine to have some 
business by which to get‘a living. True, this may 
not be fashionable for women, but let the fashion 
go. Don’t be a dead weight on your parents. Don’t 
think you will catch a husband and make him 
support you. The field of art is large ; learn to 
draw, learn to cook, how to make clothes.I s ay to 
you, have a business by which you can earn your 
living—a good living, too. 


WHAT TOPICS? 








When I was a boy I was very fond of music, and 
I am so now; and it so happened that I had the 
opportunity of hearing much good music. Among 
other things, I had abundant opportunities of hear- 
ing that great old master, Sebastian Bach. I re- 
member perfectly well—though I knew nothing 
about music then, and I may add, know nothing 
whatever about it now—the intense satisfaction 
and delight which I had in listening by the hour 
together to Bach’s fugues. Of late years I have 
tried to find out the why and wherefore, and it has 
often occurred to me that the pleasure in musical 
compositions of this kind is essentially of the same 
nature as that which is derived from pursuits 
which are commonly regarded as purely intellec- 
tual. I mean that the source of pleasure is exactly 
the same as in most of my provlems in morpholo- 
gy—that you have the theme in one of the old mas- 
ters’ works followed out in all its endless variations, 
always appearing and always reminding you of 
unity in variety. So in painting; what is called 
truth to nature is the intellectual element coming 
in, and truth-to nature depends entirely upon the 
intellectual culture of the person to whom art is 
addressed. Among men of higher civilization the 
intellectual knowledge we possess brings its criti- 
cism into our appreciation of works of art, and we 
are obliged to satisfy it as weli as the mere sense of 
beauty in color and in outline. And so the higher 
the culture and the information of those whom art 
addresses, the more exact and precise must be what 
we call its ‘‘ truth to nature.” 

If we turn to literature the same thing is true, 
and you find works of literature which may be 
said to be pure art. A little song of Shakespeare 
or of Goethe is pure art, although its intellectual 
content may be nothing. A series of pictures is 
made to pass before your minds by the meaning of 
words, and the effect is a melody of ideas. Never- 
theless the great mass of the literature which we 
esteem is valued not merely because of having 
artistic form, but because of its intellectual content, 
and the value is the higher the more precise, dis- 
tinct and true is that intellectual content. And if 
you will let me fora monient speak of the very 








as highest simply because the more we know the 
truer they seem, and the more competent we are to 
appreciate beauty the more beautiful they are? 
No man ever understands Shakespeare until he is 
old, though the youngest may admire him; the 
reason being that he satisfies the artistic instinct 
of the youngest, and harmonizes with the ripest 
and richest experience of the oldest. I have said 
this much to draw your attention to what, to my 
mind lies at the root of all this matter, and at the 
understanding of one another by the men of science 
on the one hand, and the men of literature and his 
tory and arton the other. It is not a question 
whether one order of study should predominate or 
that another should. It is a question of what 
topics of education you shall select which will com- 
bine all the needful elements in such due propor- 
tion as to give the greatest amount of food and 
support and encouragement to those faculties 
which enable us to appreciate truth, and to profit 
by those’sources of innocent happiness which are 
open to us, and at the same time to avoid that 
which is bad and coarse and ugly, and to keep clear 
of the multitude of pitfalls and dangers which be- 
set those who break through the natural or moral 
laws.—PROFESSOR HvxLey’s Address before the 
Liverpool Institute. 
sacicasiatteinbscanetuis 
ELEMENTARY TEACHING.—Thereare a great many 
people who imagine that elementary teaching 
might be properly carried out by teachers provid- 
ed with only elementary knowledge. Let me as- 
sure you that that is the profoundest mistake in 
the world. There it nothing so difficult to do as 
to write a good elementary book, and there is no- 
body so hard to teach properly and wellas people 
who know nothing about a subject; and I will tell 
you why. If I address an audience of persons who 
are occupied in the same line of work as myself I 
can assume that they know a vast deal, and that 
they can find out the blunders I make. If they 
don't, itis their fault and not mine; but when I 
appear before a body of people who know nothing 
about the matter, who take for gospel whatever I 
say, surely it becomes needful that I consider what 
I say, make sure that it will bear examination, and 
that Ido not impose upon the credulity of those 
who have faithin me. In the second place it in- 
volves that difficult process of know ing w hat you 
know so well that you can talk about it as you can 
your ordinary business. A man can always talk 
about he can always make it 
plain ; but if his knowledge is hearsay he is afraid 
to go beyond what he has recollected and put it 
before those that are ignorant insuch a shape that 
they shall comprehend it. That is why, to be a 
good elementary teacher, to teach the elements of 
any subject requires must careful consideration if 
you are a master of the subject; and if you are 
not a master of it it is needful you should familiar- 
ize yourself with so much as you are called upon to 
teach—soak yourself iu it, so to speak—until you 
know it as part of your daily life and daily knowl 
edge, and then you will be able to teach anybody. 
That is what I mean by practical teachers, and al- 
though the deficiency is being remedied to a large 
extent, I think itis one which has long existed, 
and which has existed from no fault of those who 
undertook to teach, but because until within the 
last score years it was not absolutely possible for 
any one ina great many branches of science, what- 
ever his desire might be, to get instruction which 
would enable him to be a good teacher of elemen- 
tary things. All that is being rapidly altered, and 
I hope it will soon become a thing of the past.- 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


his own business; 


TuHE reduction of the national debt in the eleven 
months ending June 1, amounted to $115,725,000, 
and the surplus for the entire year will be $125,000,- 
000. The standard silver dollars are rapidly ac- 
cumulating in the Treasury. There were coined 
2,350,000 of these dollars in the month of May, but 
more than that number were added in the same 
time to the store in the Government's vaults, 





highest forms of literature, do we not regard them 


where nearly 109,000,000 are now packed away, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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THE READING CLASS. 


The class numbered twenty-six, and all had the 
Fourth Reader. It was a mixed class ; some could 
comprehend the meaning much better than others. 
The teaches had given out this stanza for study :— 

‘‘T have read in the murvelous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 
That an army of phantoms, vast and wan, 
Beleaguer the human soul.” 

To draw the attention of the pupils to the lan- 
guage, the teacher put questions. Certain subjects 
that demanded considerable preparation, and were 
less closely connected with the lines, were laid 
aside for ‘ Topics.” That is, the teacher made a 
list of the subjects coming up from day to day 
needing investigation, and assigned them to cer- 
tain pupils. These were called upon to report 
from time to time. The following will show what 
the scope of the list was : Longfellow, Poetry, Me- 
ter, Literature, Shakespeare, Iron, Education, Nia- 
gara, Wordsworth, Ponce de Leon, Hercules, etc. 

QUESTIONS :—How many lines? Which Rhyme ? 
What isa verse? What isa stanza? Who wrote 
this stanza: Part of what poem? Meanf 
ing of ‘** beleaguered?” Who is “I?” How 

an “he read in the heart of man?” What is 
a “scroll ?” Why use this word? What 
causes it to be ‘‘strange?” What causes it to 
ve ‘‘mystic?” What is “‘mystic?” Apply it to 
some objects. Shall we say ‘“‘mystic” apple,” etc. ?” 
What are ‘‘ phantoms ?” Who sees them ?” When? 
Where? Why ‘‘vast?” Why ‘“‘ wan?” How can 
they ‘‘beleaguer the soul?” What is meant by 
‘*beleaguer ?” Under what circumstannces can 
we say the soul is beleagured? Why ‘ human” 
soul ? 

Look at pauses. Why comma after ‘read ?” 
after ‘‘man ?” after ‘scroll ?” after ‘‘wan?” Why 
period after ‘‘soul ?” 

Now put the four lines into prose. Now let the 
books be closed by all except , and he will 
read it, if he can do so, without mispronouncing, 
stumbling, or omitting suitable pauses. While he 
is doing this the rest will listen as though 
was talking to them. They must endeavor to 
listen, to comprehend him as they would if he was 
telling them of some adventure he had had. 
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THE HISTORY CLASS. 


The pupils were all boys. The teacher was a 
young man of calm earnestness; he held no book 
in his hand. He stood by the blackboard, chalk in 
hand. ‘‘ Books may be opened at the Polk Ad- 
ministration; turn them face downward on your 
desk. To-day we have Polk’s administration (W. 
B.—that is writes on blackboard). What was the 
length of that administration?” ‘‘From 1845 to 
1849.” W.B. ‘‘ What was the principal event of 
that period?” ‘‘The annexation of Texas and the 
Mexican war.” W.B. ‘Yes, you do right tocom- 
bine the two events as you do, for one caused the 
other.” ‘‘Is not this so?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” ‘* Well, 
Henry, tell us about the first event.” ‘‘Texas ap- 
plied for admission. The American population 
were dissatisfied with the Mexican rule; they 
thought it was too arbitrary; her application was 
received with favor. An American army was sent 
to Texas and the Mexicans resisted.” ‘‘ Very good. 
You say Texas applied for admission to the Union; 
could she break away from Mexico? Would we 
allow her to join Mexico now if the people there 
voted so.” ‘No, sir.” ‘* What would we do?” 
‘Send an army.” ‘‘So the Mexicans were doing 
perfectly right to send an army.” “Yes, sir.” 
‘“Well, were we doing perfectly right to get one 
of her states away? This point was very much 
debated, but, in those days, the Democrats were 
for the war and the Whigs were opposed. The 
south was for the war, for it would give more 
territory for slavery. And as it turned out favor- 
ably for us, why all were in favor of it afver awhile. 
Now every body is proud of the results.” 





‘But to go on. What generals led our soldiers ? | 
‘“‘Gen’s. Scott and Taylor.” W. B. ‘‘ What battles 
did Taylor fight ?” *‘ Palo Alto, Resaca dela Palma.” l 
W.B. “What Gen. Scott?” ‘Vera Cruz, Cerro 
Gordo, Cherubusco and Chapultapec.” W. B.' 
*‘ How did the war end?” ‘We took Mexico.” | 
W.B. ‘What was the result of the war?” “A 
treaty was made and Mexico ceded us a large tract | 
of land, including California and New Mexico, and 
gave up Texas.” 

‘‘ What is the next administration ?” ‘‘ Taylor, 
Fillmore, 1849 to 1853.” W. B. ‘John tell us.” 
‘Taylor was so popular that he was made Presi- 
dent, but he lived but a short time and then 
Millard Fillmore became Pre ident. Gold was dis- 
covered in California and the population became 
very great, and so she applied to be admitted as a 
state.” W.B. ‘‘ What did this bring up?” ‘ The 
slavery question.” *‘ People were divided on this 
point as they were on the Texas question, the south 
against the nortn; you see slavery in the south 
divided us into two peoples, when we got rid of that 
we were really one people.” ‘‘ Well, go on.” ‘It 
was decided to admit California as a free state; 
Henry Clay (W. B.) offered his compromise bill.” 
“Explain.” ‘‘ Well, it was a sort of a bargain; the 
south let California in as a free state and the north 
agreed to pass the fugitive slave law.” ‘‘ Explain.” 
‘This law allowed the owners of slaves to reclaim 
their slaves after they had got into the free states.” 
‘Yes, it was thought to be a good bargin for the 
south, for Calafornia never would have had slaves 
inany way. Butit put off the war for a time. 
Let us now take up the next administration.” 
‘‘ Franklin Pierce—1853 to 1857.” W. B. ‘‘ Before 
we go on tell me what was done when Missouri 
was admitted?” ‘ A bill was passed called the 
‘Missouri Compromise,’ that allowed Missouri to 
come in as a slave state, but no slavery was to be 
admitted north of 36° 30’. W. B. ‘‘ Well, how 
about Kansas and Nebraska? They should have 
been admited as free states. How was it William ?” 
‘* A bill was introduced which set the Missouri Com- 
promise aside. This led to great excitement; the 
people of these two states fought to keep slavery 
out and many feel that the war begun there, though 
it did not become general until four years later.” 
‘Who comes next?’ Buchanan--1857 to 1861. 
The war broke out at the end of this administra- 
tion, because the south did not like the election of 
Lincoln.” ‘‘ What did the south claim?” ‘ That 
a state could secede if it wanted to?’ ‘‘ What’ is 
that doctrine called?” ‘‘State’s Rights.” ‘‘ What 
did the war settle?” ‘The slavery question and 
State’s Rights question.” W. B. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


The following literal translations of geographical 
names may be used to awaken an interest in the 
places named: Amazon, ‘“‘boat destroyer ;” Azores, 
“a hawk;” Berlin, ‘‘uncultivated land ;” Bosphorus, 
‘‘an ox crossing ;” Bucharest, ‘‘city of joy ;” Cadiz, 
“shut in;” Calcutta, ‘‘a temple;”’ Canada, ‘‘a col- 
lection of huts ;” Ceylon, ‘‘island of the lions ;” Chau 
tauqua, ‘‘foggy place;” Chili, ‘land of snow;” Chi- 
na, ‘“‘middle nation;”’ Circassia, ‘‘where heads 
are chopped off;” Danube, ‘‘deep valley;” Kng- 
land, ‘‘land of the Angles;” Erie, ‘‘wild cat;” 
Ethiopia, ‘‘where one is burned blcck;” Finisterre, 
‘the end of land ;” Ganges, ‘‘great river;” Havre, 
‘‘a harbor;” Ireland, ‘‘the western isle;” Isle of 
Man, ‘‘isle of stone ;” Janiaica, ‘‘country of springs ;” 
Jutlaad, “‘land of giants ;” Lena, “‘a sluggard;” Ly- 
ons, “hillof the raven;” Manhattan, ‘‘the town on 
the island;” Niagara, ‘‘neck of water;” Nova Sco- 
tia, ‘‘ new Scotland;” Orkneys, ‘‘isle of whales;” 
Ostend, ‘‘east-end ;” Palestine, ‘‘land of wanderers ;” 
Patagonia, ‘‘big-footed;’ Piedmont, ‘‘foot of the 
mountain ;” Poland, ‘‘flat land ;” Quebec, ‘‘take care 
of the rock ;” Santa Cruz, ‘‘holy cross ;” Tallahasse, 
“old town;” Wheeling, ‘‘place of a head;” Yuca- 
tan, ‘‘what do you say ?” 





A CHINESE Sunday-school in which there are forty 





pupils has also forty teachers, 
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EMPLOY THE TIME PROPERLY. 


A young child spends from five to six hours jp 
school and yet but a small part of that time cap 
be employed in study; in the best teachers’ schoo), 


|no time is employed in study. Then, again, by 


little time can be employed in the so called recijg. 
tion. What can these children do that will educat,. 
them? The teacher feels that she must put a book 
in their hands, for such is the custom: she feels 
that they must learn some words in that book 
and recite them; such is the custom. This sacrifie 
of the time of children, this failure to educate j 
something that is not properly estimated. 

Let custom be ignored, let the good of the chilq 
be made paramount. The child must employ its 
senses and lay up a stock of well defined perceptions, 
To accomplish this everything must give way— 
reading books, spelling books, and arithmetics ar 
not the things from which a child’s brain obtains 
nutriment. While the teacher cries ‘“‘study your 
books,” the nature of the child cries ‘‘ let me exer. 
cise these senses.” 

But the teacher will say ‘‘ what can I do with 
my other classes if I give the young children oe. 
cupation?” This is the problem before the uw. 
graded school. And right here it may be said 
that in our graded schools the youngest are quite 
as abnormally fed on books as in the ungraded 
schools; and that the neglect the children suffer in 
the ungraded schools is probably better than the 
pressure they suffer in the graded schools. The 
solution will come in this way. Tables will he 
fitted up for the children and at them they will 
practice varied occupations. Perhaps they will 
learn to read and perhaps not. 
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DOING ARITHMETIC. 


By ANTONIA RoEsEeR, Newark, N. J. 
THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

I bought a half bushel of shoe pegs, colored 
them red, blue and yellow (primary colors), 
made fifty-six red bags (one for each pupil) and 
filled them with shoe-pegs. I have fifty-six 
hooks round the room. Each child has a hook on 
which to hang his or her shoe-peg bag. My little 
pupils march out to class (singing a song), and each 
child takes a shoe-peg bag on the left arm, and 
with the right hand they work on their slates with 
shoe-pegs. They are taught addit‘on, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and fractions. One child 
will give an example, and all of the class will work 
the same example on their slates; viz: If I have 
nine shoe-pegs in one shoe, and seven in another, | 
I will have sixteen in both shoes. I'll lose four, I'll 
have twelve left; then they also tell me how many 
shoe-pegs will make twelve; six and six; sever. 
four and one; three four's; four three’s, etc. (Mul: 
tiplication). I have four two’s (all take four two's 
and four two’s areeight. I have seven two's ani 
seven two’s are fourteen, etc. (Division.) I have 
sixteen shoe-pegs (all of the class take sixteen), | 
cut them in halves, I will have eight in each pile, 
and one-half of sixteen is eight. I have thirteen, | 
cut them in halves, I will have six in each pile and 
one over. They also cut them in thirds, fourths, 
fifths, etc. It is delightful to see all those little 
hands working with shoe-pegs. Children have 4 
fondness for handling things, and they take a great 
interest in their shoe-peg lessons. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

It has become a fashion in the schools to separa't 
reading, writing and spelling as much as arithmetic, 
geography and drawing are separated. But they 
are RELATED SUBJECTS; they are simultaneous oper 
ations; they are expressions of thought. The pup 
thinks in language, he speaks in language. be 
writes in language. He needs a vocabulary © 
speak and write with, but needs it only as bis 
thought demands it. To furnish a vocabulary ® 
advance is not only wasteful but wicked—it destroy* 
the child’s richest heritage, his tine, 
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Let it be distinctly impressed on the mind, then, 
that teaching language means a great deal. It 
means more than ** hearing a class read,” ‘ hearing 
a spelling lesson.” It means mental growth. As 
the mind is educated it needs words, it uses words. 
To teach language is to teach thought. Every- 
thing must be subordinated to this great end. 
Spelling lessons, reading lessons, compositions, in 
very many cases stand in the pupil’s path as ob- 
structors. He has the power to think, he needs the 
machinery man has invented to express and convey 
thought. But the child cannot take the machine 
that the man uses, he must fit one to his own 
mind, or rather he must construct one for himself. 
() He must have ideas; (2) put them in words. 
The teacher usually supplies him with words only. 
This has been a ruinous mistake and it is still 
made. The thing to aim at is thought—not the 
naming of words and letters. If these are named 
in a certain order the teacher supposes there is 
mental growth. A great mistake. Mental growth 
must be aimed at and not the utterance of words. 





NO PLACE FOR LAZINESS. 





The school-room is no place for laziness. We 
have heard of teachers who believe otherwise, and 
who proved their faith by their works, if their 
dreamy indolence could be called work. Now and 
then we find a man who seems to have run over 
the list of vocations for the sole purpose of select- 
ing the one least disturbing to his tranquil nature. 
It so happens that he regards the school-room as a 
quiet haven where he can anchor, and enjoy im- 
munity ‘“* from every cumbering care.” Comment 
is unnecessary. 

We sometimes see a teacher who is a prodigy of 
activity. He is everywhere, sees everything-- 
some thinvs he ought not to see—and wants to 
do everything, even the reciting for his classes. 
We suggest that there is a counterfeit activity that 
is worth but little more than the movements of a 
puppet led about by wires. It is made up of 
fidgety, nervous movements, and does not issue 
from any fountain of power and energy within. 
There are some wriggling pieces of humanity that 
cannot be still from sheer inability. What looks 
like industry in the school-room is sometimes 
found to be littleness and weakness trying to 
hide in the *‘mint, anise and cumin,” while the 
“weightier matters” of education are left untouch 
ed.—Arkansas School Journal. 
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THE SILENT BOY. 





A great deal has been said about visible or appre- 
ciable results of the teachers’ work; suppose, for a 
moment, we turn and consider on the other hand 
the invisible results. In this connection, permit 
me to offer a little biography of an individual 
famiiar to all school teachers—namely, the silent 
boy. 

There he sits among his noisier classmates, seem- 
ingly all unconcerned with their occupations. He 
is not a new scholar as you might suspect from his 
reserve, but came to school two sessions ago; he 
has been remarkably regular in his attendance and 
about the only things in which he makes a good 
showing on the weekly reports is punctuality and 
deportment; in school his chief characteristic has 
been slowness, so much sv that the teacher was 
forced to smile at the appropriateness of the nick- 
name of ** Sleepy,” applied by his companions. He 
is perfectly at home where you now see him, at the 
foot of his class. Itis true, he never took part in 
throwing spit balls or in drawing caricatures on the 
slate or blackboard, or in playing pranks on his fel 
lows, or anything like that; but he could never 
answer the questions with the promptness and 
accuracy of the others of his class, and, as for dis- 
play before visitors, he was never even given a 
chance, but was left on such occasions undisturbed 
in his lethargy. As the days went by, he was the 
subject of many laughs on account of his stupidity, 
and more than once had the disgrace-giving dunce 
tap come to rest on his head. When the menage 
had @ talk with his parents she could not even sey 





he was promising, so little progress had she been 
able to discover in him; she could commend his 
good behavivur and attention and punctuality, but 
that was all. Examinations came along in time 
and he failed, of course. Then, after repeated fail 
ures, he managed to answer enough questions to 
pass; he left school and began his apprenticeship 
in business; the teacher was glad to get rid of him. 
and, according to accepted indicaticns, he was to 
be a dead weight in the world. That was the his- 
tory of the silent boy’s school career—not one single 
sign had he shown of intellectual change under his 
teacher's labors. The years soon passed. and, to 
the surprise of everyone who knew him, the 
silent boy, with his father’s consent, abandoned 
his trade and entered one of the learned professions : 
he got down ‘to work, for he was a natural reader, 
and it was not long before he was pointed to by ob- 
servant people as a ‘* young man of depth,” *‘ a splen- 
did mind,” and his old teacher and classmates now 
grown up remarked, as they read of the discussion 
a certain speech, or book, or argument was causing 
everywhere, ‘* Why, that cannot be stupid. sleepy 
———, surcly.” But it was the self-same Sleepy, 
—a man of the rarest mental force, eminent in his 
profession and actually leading the times in 
thorght. 

And yet he was not a freak of nature, nor a con- 
tradiction of known laws of education. His case is 
explained in a sentence. At school, when appear 
ances were so much against him. he was sileritly 
undergoing thought-education and when he did 
leave school he left, a better educated pupil than 
anyone else in his class. The teacher was mistak- 
en in thinking the soil a barren one for hersowing; 
for the harvest proved far more golden than she 
could have imagined. The worthless and discarded 
stone had become the corner-stone. 

The encouragement of immediate and visible 
results is undeniably very great, but teachers may 
learn from the history of the silent boy that the 
grandest results are sometimes invisible. 
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MY VISITOR. 


By A. § 

As I was going to school one morning, several of 
the pupils from my room came to meet me: hardly 
waiting to say ‘ Good morning.” one exclaimed: 
‘*Mis A—— you are going to have company this 
forenoon.” ‘'Am I?” I said, suddenly getting un- 
easy lest the ‘“‘company” should prove to be the 
school commissioner. ‘‘ Yes,” said another, * it's 
Jessie Brown.” ‘She is coming to visit the school 
and if she likes it, she’s coming to school all the 
time. She's five years old. Here she comes,” as 
another of my pupils led my little visitor towards 
me. I spoke to the child as I did to the others and 
then all ran off to play, but my peace of mind was 
destroyed, these words haunting me—*‘ She is com 
ing to visit the school and if, etc.,” and I decided I 
would much sooner have faced the dreaded commis- 
sioner. Jessie came in with the others, taking a 
seat with them, and I think for that whole half 
day she did not take her eyes off of me, at least 
I fel. so. and every time I looked over the room she 
was calmly watching me. I was continually think- 
ing, ‘* What does that child think? What does a 
child expect of a teacher? Am I really teaching 
the best Ican?” She quietly passed out at noon 
and the halfday was over. The next morning. one 
of the first to meet me, as I went to schoul, was 
Jessie. ‘**Good morning,” said I, **so you are going 
to visit us again?’ ‘‘ No, ma’am, l’m coming to 
school all the time now.” ‘Oh! yes, Miss A—— 
she likes the school, she says, and we are all so 
glad she’s coming,” chimed in several. I felt much 
relieved and thinking in what class to place her, I 
asked, ‘‘Have you attended school before?” ‘I 
went one day to Miss S——’s school, but I did not 
like it there. The scholars did just as they wanted 
to, and there was so much noise all the time.” So 
I had passed the ordeal, been weighed and was not 
found ‘* wanting,” but the impression made on my 


mind never away. ap saw , had thirty little 
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THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


A’GREAT many years ago the people of Egypt, who 
have many idols, worshipped th» cit. They thought 
she was like the moon, because she was more active 
at night. and because her eyes changed, just as the 
moon changes, which is sometimes full, and some- 
times only a httle bright crescent or half moon, as 
we say. So these people made an idol with the 
cat’s head, and named it Pasht, the same name they 
gave to the moon, for the word means the face of 
the moon. That word has been changed to pas or 
pus, the name which almost every one gives to the 
cat. Puss end pussycatare pet names for kitty 
every where. 

THE fastest trains in the world are run on Eng- 
lish railways. ‘* The Flying Dutchman” and “The 
Flying Zulu,” on the Great Western Railway, ran 
between London and Bath at the rate of fifty-three 
and one half miles an hour. The Great Northern 
trains between London and York maintain a sperd 
of forty-eight miles an hour, and one of the trains 
of this road makes the distance between London 
and Leeds, one hundred and cighty-six and one- 
half miles, in four hours and five minutes. The 
quickest trains runin the United States are be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, some of them 
attaining a speed of forty-seven and two-third 
miles an hour. 

A YEAR OF Farrs.—More than a dozen interna- 
tional exhibitions are to be held during the present 
year. London has just closed her fish show, and 
May was also the month for the world’s fair 
in Hollanl. Rassia will hold an internitional 
flower show, Austria will have an exhibition of 
electric wonders from all parts of the world, and 
Germany will open an international exhibiticn of 
animals at Hamburg in July. Spain will hold a 
metallurgic display at Madrid, and Portugal an ex- 
hibition of wine at Lisbon. Switzerland wil] have a 
world’s faim, and Italy and Bavaria wil! held an 
international exhibition of art. In Asia, the world's 
fair of the year is to be at Calcutta. In the New 
World an international exhibition will be opened 
on the Pacific coast by San Diego, and Caracas. 
The prosperous and wealthy city of Verezuela will 
offer the world a glance at a great collection of 
South American wonlers. The Railway Exposition 
is now open at Cheigo. and the Southern 
Exposition is to be opened at Louisville Au- 
gust i 
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NOTEWORTHY EV EN TS. 





June 6.—Extersive war preparations were made in China.—The 
Barber brothers, two Western desperadoes, wire captured near 
Waverly, lowa, after they hed killed one and wounded three 
others of the posse after them.—The introduction of digging 
machines in the [lino’s coal mines preclude i work for the miners, 
and caused gre:t trouble. 

June 7.—Spain agreed to the repeal of the law probibiting the 
intreduction of free bla*k laborers int. Cuba. T«o hundred 
thousand slaves in Cuba will become free in 1888,—Suleiman 
Vaoud and Mahmoud Sami, who were accus'd of setting fire to 
Alexandria at the time of the British bombardinent, were found 
guilty and sentenced to death. Eighte-n officers were found 
guilty of complicity in the same crime and sentenced to penal 
servitu’e.— A dinner was given to prominent: itizens of Kentucky 
representing the coming Souther» Expo ition by a number of 
New York gentil+men at Delmont. o's - William W. Thomas, of 
Maine, «as appointed Mi. ister to Sweden and Norway. 

June 8.—iurkey and Albania renewed their long existing 
hostilitics and begun an open warfure.—A gencral reduction of 
tixes was agreed to by the Russian government.—Mr. R. T. 
Merrick, government counsel, concluded his nine days’ speech in 
the Star Route trial. 

June 9.—The Turkish Government informed U 
Wallace that«n and after March 13, 1884, the importation of 
all Americin produce would be prohibited.—A powder magazi: e 
was exp odcd at Scutari, killing a grest number of persons and 
distreyi g much property.—Thc re was a panic in Fifth street 
public school, New Vork city, among the 2,000 pupils and teach- 
ers caus: d by a false alarm of fire. 

June 10.— The adoption of conservative measures at howe aud 
a pac'fic policy abroad was anrounced as the outcome of the 

ac nt coron tion e. ents in Ru:sia.—The fababi ants of tie vil- 
l-ges of Grand Aunce, and Jeremie io Hayti rebell dagainst the 
Government. This was considered the prelude of other uprisings. 

June 11.—A notable popular Cemonstration took place iu Bir- 
mingbam, Eng., in celebration of the tbirticth anniver-ary «f 
John Bright's election to Par iament as member for that city.— 
Victoria and other English colonies took steps to urge the im- 
perial Government to annex the New Heb: ids, the Sol: mon Ie- 
lands, and other groups of islands in the Pacific—A disastrous 
cyclone visted the town of Brush Creek, lowa, and blew a third 
ot the town away.—Labor organizations in New York proposed 
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OUR COUNTRY AND OUR HOME, 


FOR RECITATION. 
There is a land, of every land the pride. 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside , 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night. 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth : 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, * 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven's peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than ali the rest, 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend ; 
Here woman reigns; the mother daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life! 
In theclear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet ; 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth, be found ! 
Art thou a man ?—a patriot ?—look around ; 
O thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 

—MONTGOMERY. 


A LITTLE ADVICE 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

Gentlemen, fellow-citizens, and ladies—The spring 
season has now arrived. You must now clear up your 
back yards and pay your coal-bills. Get a peck of lime 
and whitewash your walls and attend meeting more 
regularly. If you want to succeed in life you must fol- 
low certain rules, and here are some of them: 

Keep your front gate on its hinges ; for when it is off 
every body knows there is a lazy man sitting in the 
house. 

Keep your nose from getting red; for a red nose 
means that the flour barrel has less attention than the 
whiskey barrel. A father with a red nose will have chil- 
dren with hungry stomachs. Keep from sitting on the 
fence and discussing the needs of the country ; for the 
country will get along without your wasting your time 
in that way. 

Keep out of politics ; for then you can pay cash at the 
grocery, and you will be welcome to buy. 

Keep from arguing on religion, best go to church, 
read the Bible, and do your level best. 

Keep from borrowing of your neighbors, for then your 
neighbors will be glad to see you. 

Keep before your children that common sense is bet- 
ter than beauty ; for beauty often starves in the parlor 
while common sense grows fat in the kitchen. 

Don’t think it is economy to buy calico for your wife 
and broadcloth for yourself. 

Don’t think that progress means fitting old doors to 
new buildings. 

Don’t think that a man who gets along by rascality is 
making a success of it. Wait a while and you'll think 
differently. 

Don’t be ashamed to wear last year’s coat if you 
have’nt money to buy a new one. 

Don’t worry to-day over to-morrow’s troubles, 
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A MYSTERIOUS DUEL. 





FOR RECITATION. 


A duel was lately fought in Texas by Alexander Shott 
and John S. Nott. Nott was shot, and Shott was not. 
In this case it is better tobe Shott than Nott. There 
was a rumor that Nott was not shot, and Shott avows 
that he shot Nott, which proves either that the shot 
Shott shot at Nott was not shot, or that Nott was shot 
notwithstanding. Circumstantial evidence is not always 
good. It may be made to appear on trial that the shot 
Shott shot shot Nott, or, as accidents with fire-arms are 
frequent, it may be possible that the shot Shott shot 
shot Shott himself, when the whole affair would resolve 
itself into its original elements, and Shott would be shot 
and Nott would be not. We think, however that the 
shot Shott shot shot not Shott, but Nott; anyway |; : 
hard to tell who was shot, ’ 





THE CONFUCIOUS CLUB. 


The club discussed education at its last meeting; the 
chairman opened the debate : 

‘‘The newspapers say a good deal about education, 
and if every body is going to talk about it, it’s time we 
took hold of the question. They say that children study 
too hard and ought to play more, that there should be 
flowers and pictures in the school-room, But General 
Washington had no chromos to look at when he went to 
school, and beat him if you can. They say there should 
be no lickin’ of bad boys and girls any more. I would 
have been in favor of that when I went to school, but 
now I have a tough boy I cannot manage, I am agin 
it. Besides, there is Jones’ boy ; he made a face at me 
the other day ; I want him whipped by the master. I 
am for lower wages to teachers, too ; they travel around 
during vacation, and that shows they have too much 
money.” The next speaker, Mr. Winkle. 

‘‘Education is too extensive in my opinion; they 
study too many of the ologies; they should be more 
practical——” 

“I rise,” said Mr. Tupman, ‘‘to a point of order. 
When I passed the school building in Mr. Winkle’s dis- 
trict I saw a painful sight. The house stood on a desert- 
ed hill, the house that should not be seen was in front 
without a screen of any kind, and there was no separate 
apartments for the gentler sex. There were no fences, 
no paint, no curtains, glass was out of the windows. 
Education is not too extensive in that district. (Ap- 
plause.) 

‘*T was about to say,” said Mr. Winkle, “that educa- 
tion should be more practical. I have been interrupted 
by (here he glared at Mr. Tupman), an unprincipled 
(order, order) innovator. In that school-building many 
eminent men, including myself have been educat- 
ed. Who was more eminent than Hanlin? There he 
learned to read and spell, and he is now in Congress 
and worth $50,000 and that is more than the last speaker 
will collect. That school-house that is good enough for 
Hanlin is good enough for me.” 

‘‘Education,” said Mr. Snodgrass, ‘‘is quite another 
thing from the spelling book and the arithmetic. There 
are men who went to school with Judge Hanlin, and 
who are to spend their lives on their farms; to such 
men a good education is more necessary than to him. 
But the schools don’t do much for the quiet ones; they 
need education the most. We don’t get the best sort of 
teachers in my district. Last winter they had the min- 
ister’s son from Poduck ; he is fitting for college. Now, 
how would you like for a minister one who was prepar- 
ing to be a stock-ranger in Texas, or for a doctor a man 
who spent his time in learning how to make pictures for 
the funny papers? I tell you we are doing it too cheap ; 
we allow to cheap men and women tootry their hands at 
hearing spelling lessons, and then we call it education.” 

The president rose and said :-‘‘My friends, perhaps I 
am a neglected genius. (You are.) But this club 
has’nt studied up this matter much, and so it will ad- 
journ,” 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


[These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed amo the class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 

BE courageous and noble-minded ; our own heart. 
and not other men’s opinions of us, forms our true 
honor.—ScHILLER. 

WE think our civilization is near its meridian, 
but we are yet only at the cock-crowing and the 
morning star.—EMERSON. 

CoMMON sense does not ask an impossible chess- 
board, but takes the one before it, and plays the 
game.—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Ir you have built castles in the air, your work 
need not be lost. Thatis where they should be; 
but put foundations under them.—THoREAU. 


CHARACTER is not cut in marble—it is not some- 
thing solid and unalterable. It is something living 
and changing, and may become diseased as our 
bodies do.—GrEorRGE ELIoT. 

NOTHING so increases reverence for others as a 
great sorrow to one’s self. It teaches one the 
depths of human nature. In happiness we are 
shallow and deem others so. 

It is very easy to destroy the independence of 
the pupils and substitute mechanical for intellectu- 
al reading, by the teacher reading for the children 
to imitate, and by concert reading. Both should 
be avoided,—FaRNHAM. ’ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 25.—An alarm of fire was raised 
June 8, and for about eight minutes a tremendous 
panic prevailed. It was in the next street that the 
fatal catastrophe occurred last February, and when the 
news spread fully two thousand people filled the streets 
and tried to get in to the school. The- crowd was }be- 
coming dangerous, when the arrival of a section of 
police and fire companies cleared the roadway in front 
of the school and restored order, Inside, the teachers 
battled with their excited classes, reassuring them ip 
every possible way, and were nobly seconded by some 
brave little men and women, and so the panic was 
allayed without injury to any one. On the second 
floor was the primary department, 967 boys and girls 
in charge of Miss Emma A. Knapp and 17 assistants: 
on the third floor the female grammar department, 560 
girls was in charge of Miss Hannah A. Sill and 14 as- 
sistants ; on the fourth floor the male grammar depart- 
ment, 530 boys in charge of Mr. Robert H. Petti- 
grew and 15 assistants. In the larger class-room of the 
primary department the alarm originated. It seems 
that a dragon fly, commonly known as the “ devil's 
darning needle,” flew in through the open window and 
settled upon a little girl’s neck. She cried, ‘Oh! oh? 
in a loud voice, and some one near her, thinking from 
her cry that the room had caught fire, shouted ‘Fire! 
Fire !” and the cry was then taken up. At once there 
was a panic, the frightened children making for the 
windows and doors, some of them crying, but all 
terribly excited. About twenty-five or thirty succeeded 
in getting down stairs. The teachers acted splendidly. 
Perfectly cool, they went among the terrified crowd 
that was clamoring to get out, calming them, and 
saying over and over that there was nothing the mat- 
ter. Several of the children acted like heroes and 
heroines and repeated the teachers’ assurances that 
there was no danger. One of the boys Fritz Schultz, 
eleven years old, acted the part of a man. He cried 
‘* Keep still, boys, keep still ; there is nothing the mat- 
ter!” He was sitting on the corner of a form and saw 
a little boy with a striped jacket getting out of a win- 
dow. Fritz jumped up, dragged striped jacket back, 
and said to him, ‘‘If you do that again I'll knock your 
head off ; go back to your seat.” And “ striped jackew” 
went back like a good many more. Bertha Miehling, 
only nine years of age, acted quite as courageously, 
telling her classmates there was no fire. The police 
soon made the excited crowds understand that no dis- 
aster had happened, The principals, when the excite- 
ment was over dismissed their classes. When the little 
ones appeared in the street there was quite a scene of 
hugging and kissing, so everjoyed were their friends to 
find their children safe. It is the intention of the prin- 
cipals to publicly reward the boys and girls who be- 
haved with courage and fortitude under thi: ordeal and 
to take away the good marks of those who were dis- 
obedient and unruly and who had contributed to the 
panic. At the fire drills the school of more than two 
thousand children is emptied in two minutes and forty 
seconds, 

ELSEWHERE. 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The sixth annual commence- 
ment of the Normal Kindergarten Institute took place 
June 5. Degrees were conferred on seven graduates by 
Hon. John Eaton. 

MICHIGAN.—The examination of twenty-one students 
for the higher degrees at the University of Michigan 
takes place June 8-22. Five of these are ladies, some 
are candidates for A.M., some Ph.D,, etc. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—A subscriber says a popular song iD 
some parts is: 

“I’m just from ‘ole Virginny’ 
With a heel full of knowledge ; 
I’ve never been to free school 
Or any kind of college.” 

CONNECTICUT.—The quarterly meeting of the Hart- 
ford Co, Educational Association was held June 1. The 
essay of Prof. Scott, of the Westfield Normal School, on 
the subject, “‘ To what extent may Natural Science be 
taught in High Schools of limited means ?”’ was made 
attractive by experiments and illustrations. 

Iowa.—Supt. Churchill is laboring with untiring 
energy to bring the schools of Black Hawk county to4 
high standard of excellence. The normal school at 
Cedar Falls and several high schools educate a great deal 
of raw material for teachers in his county, and the 
competition keeps wages very low, but there is evidence 
of very much improvement in the schools already. 
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juuinoIs.—The Decatur Review says: Let the watcn- 
ord be, “ None but the true teacher wanted. None 
other need apply.” The Senate bill in relation to the 
institute fees has passed, and bids fair to pass the house 
inafew days. It provides for the payment of $1 by 
each applicant for a teacher's certificate ; this fund will 
epable most counties to keep annual institutes. Supt. 
Raab is visiting numerous teachers’ gatherings, and 
talking up better primary instruction. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY.—The fifteenth annual com- 
mencement begins June 17. The baccalaureate sermon 
py the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D.; June 19 class day, 
inaugural addresses of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, LL.D., 
aod Prof. J. Burkitt Webb, C.E. June 20, alumni day, 
unveiling of the portraits of the Hon. Justin S. Morrill 
and of Rev. Wm. D. Wilson ; laying of the corner stones 
of the Cornell-McGraw memorial building and the Mc- 
Graw-Fiske Hospital by Gov. Cleveland. June 31, 
commencement day. 

VINELAND, N, J.—Registration during the year, about 
a0; number of graduates, 8—all girls. The county 
superintendent gives us the praise of having the best 
schools in the county, Our closing examinations were 
conducted without text-books, including natural phil- 
osophy, geometry, general history, astronomy, English 
literature, geology, etc. In fact, we work independent 
of books a great deal of the time. We have a good set 
of apparatus, collection of minerals, specimens of birds, 
insects, etc., for illustration. We have a good board of 
trustees who attend to their duties, are interested in the 
schools, provide for their wants liberally, giving us this 
term a new supply of dictionaries and a new set of en- 
cyclopedias. 

GrorG1A.—The recent meeting of Georgia teachers in 
convention at Athens, gave many evidences of growth 
in the public school sentiments of that State. and a de- 
cided improvement in the caliber and spirit of the teach- 
ers. Resolutions were adopted urging the Legislature 
to establish a normal school. Commissioner Orr was 
unanimously endorsed. Undoubtedly he has done a 
great work for Georgia. Heis recognized throughout 
the Union as a power ; a liberal-minded, broad-spirited, 
energetic promoter of public instruction in the South ; 
and it is encouraging to know that he is so heartily sus- 
tained by the great body of Georgia teachers, because it 
was feared that Dr. Orr was too far in advance of the 
sentimer.ts of his State to be generally supported. 


InpIANA.—Chauncey Rose, a rich bachelor of Terre 
Haute, who died a few years ago, provided in his will 
fora grand School of Technology in that city. Asplen- 
did edifice and complete workshops were built some 
time ago, and on March 7 the school was formally 
opened with a class of twenty-five students selected by 
competitive examination from forty-five applicants. 
Charles O. Thompson, from Worcester, Mass., is presi- 
dent. This event is one of the most important in the 
history of education in Indiana, the institution being 
the first of the kind established in the West. The in- 
stitution, in addition to the buildings and property, has 
an endowment fund of near $500,000, left by its founder 
at the time of his death in 1878. 


KENTUCKY.—The proposed meeting of the common- 
school commissioners from all the counties of the State, 
to be held in the city of Louisville June 14, will be the 
first meeting of the kind ever held in Kentucky, and 
will, no doubt result in much gvod to the cause of edu- 
cation. The convention will be composed of men who, 
from their position aad connection with the schools, are 
familiar with the workings of the present system, and 
are best able to suggest the needed reforms and improve- 
ment. The object isto have the meeting determine 
upon what is needed to improve the system and to ad- 
vance the cause of education in the State, and then to 
appoint a committee whose duty it shall be to drafta 
bill in accordance with the conclusions arrived at and 
‘0 present it to the next Legisiature and secure its pas- 
sage. W. H.C. 

STEUBEN Co., N. Y¥.—The summer session of the 
Teachers’ Association of the First Commissioner district 
was held at Hammondsport, June 1 and 2. A most en- 
tertaining lecture on ‘Art in Education” was given by 
Rev. Dr. Cowles, president of Elmira College.- A paper 
“Some Special Objects in the Teachers’ Work” was 
read by Prof. D. A. Blakesly, of Elmira, and an address 
given on “‘ The Relation of Teachers to Parents” by Miss 
Carrie L. Hull, of Bath. Papers were also read by Profs. 
R 8. Keyser, of Prattsburgh and P. I. Bugbee, of Na- 
ples, the former on “‘ The Use and Abuse of Recitations” 
nd the latter on ‘‘ Moral Training.” After the session 








most gratifying success. The officers elected for next 
year are FE. A. Higgins, of Cohocton, president: O. J. 
Blakesley, of Hammondsport, vice-president, and Miss 
Jennie Carr, of Wayland, secretary. 

ILLINOIS.—The Teachers of Madison County have de- 
cided to hold summer institutes at the following times 
and places:—Edwardsville, June 29, 30; Highland, 
July 27, 28; Venice, August 24, 25; New Douglas, Sep- 
tember 29. In order to assist in defraying the expenses 
of each local ** Institute,” Prof. I. H. Brown has been 
invited to give an elocutionary entertainment on each 
Friday evening preceding the last day’s session. County 
Supt. Bowen is striving to make Madison the ‘ banner 
educational county” of the State. 

Pror. ANTHON.—A dispatch from Bremen, June 7, 
announced the death of Prof. Charles Edward Anthon, 
of this city. Prof. Anthon sailed for Europe on May 9 
accompanied by a niece. The voyage was taken for the 
benefit of his health, which during the winter had been 
very poor. His death resulted from a complication of 
diseases. He was born in this city in 1823, and was one 
of five sons of the late John Anthon, and of whom he 
was also the last survivor. He was also a nephew of 
Prof. Anthon, the author of the many classical text- 
books. He was very popular with the students, and 
among the Professors he was known as a hard and faith- 
ful worker. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., June 6.—Some numbers of the Sun- 
day Critic contained articles reflecting on the character 
of Prof. Robert F. Wilson, principal of the Fourteenth 
Ward public school, and several of his lady assistants. 
At the request of Mr. Wilson's attorney a card of re- 
traction was published. but was not satisfactory. On 
June 6 Mr. Wilson entered the Critic office unexpected- 
ly and made a savage attack on Charles F. Seidel, the 
business manager of the paper. Seidel quickly recover- 
ed from Wilson’s onslaught, and aftera short struggle 
both were on the floor. Wilson begged for mercy and 
was allowed to rise. On regaining his feet he struck 
Siedel again, knocking him among a pile of chairs, and 
then sprang on him and began to pummel him about 
the head and face. Seeing that he was powerless, Sei- 
del drew a revolver from his pocket, but a crowd of 
spectators who had gathered separated the combatants. 

Mass.—A Summer School of Elocution is to be held at 
College Hill, theseat of Tufts College, a cool and refresh- 
ing summer spot, four miles from Boston, overlooking 
Cambridge, Medford,Lexington and much more of classic 
ground. Professor Brown, the conductor, has held the 
chair of Oratory at Tufts for fiteen years, and has built 
up a depa. ment in this young college which is second 
to none in any of our older universities. Probably no 
American has given the Delsarte Philosophy of Expres- 
sion a more thorough and exhaustive analysis. The re- 
sult of his studies of Delsarte he has put into twelve 
carefully considered lectures. These lectures have al- 
ready gained a hearing in New York, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and largely before the Teachers’ Institutes of 
Pennsylvania. They will form the basis of theoretical 
instruction, and be supplemented by thorough drill in 
the technics of Voice, Gesture, and Articulation. 


Nort CarRouina.—The Wilson State Normal In- 
stitute is held June 19—Aug. 19. The scheme of instruc- 
tion is: 1. Daily recitations, lectures, illustrative les- 
sons and practical drills in reading, phonics, orthogra- 
phy, arithmetic, (oral and written) English grammar, 
geography, history, elementary science, object lessons, 
drawing, penmanship, rapid calculator, etc. Classes 
from the Wilson graded school will be taught to illus- 
trate before this institute the methods discussed. 

2. Daily lectures on school organization, school dis- 
cipline, management of pupils, management of classes, 
methods of instruction in various branches, the relations 
of teacher, child and parent, the relation of teacher to 
his profession. 

3. The organization and management of graded 
schools, the organization and grading of country 
schools, and courses of study, with suitable programs 
will receive special attention. 

4, Daily instruction and practical drills in elocution 
and reading. 

5. Daily instruction and practice in vocal music. 

6. Observation in the model primary school. 

7. Instruction and drill in calisthenics. 

ALABAMA.—The State Teachers’ Association holds its 
annual meeting, July 5, 6 and 7, at Talladega. July 5, 
‘Critique upon Systematic Instruction,” Prof. J. W. 
DuBose, of Gadsden ; ‘‘Heness and Sauveur Method 
of Tcaching Language,” Prof. C. A. Grote, Greensboro ; 
‘The Duty of Parents to Schools,” Dr. H. D, Moore, of 





“osed Saturday afternoon, the teachers enjoyed a de- 
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struction,” Prof. G. D, Hughes, of Greenville ; ‘* Model 
Lesson in Natural Philosophy,” Prof. 8. C. Caldwell, 
Rome, Georgia; ‘* Progress of Civilization in the Teach- 
ing of Children,” Miss Fanny Griffin, Montgomery ; 
** Mathematical Instruction.” Prof. N. J. Borden, Jack- 
sonville ; “Thorough Education of Women,” Mrs. M 

K. Craig, Talladega ; ‘‘ Useless Labor in the School- 
Room,” Prof O. D. Smith, Auburn; “Teaching the 
Blind,” Prof. J. S. Graves, Talladega; *‘Science in the 
Schools,” William Leroy Broun, Auburn; July 7, ** The 
Necessity for Uniformity in Mathematical Text-Books 
and Notation,” Prof. R. A. Hardaway ; * A Plea for the 
Elemants of Natural Science in Our Public Schools,” 
Prof. M. C. Wilson, Florence ; **The New Education,” 
Prof. G. A. Woodward, Montgomery. 


CONNECTICUT.—The seventh semi-annual session of 
the Connecticut Council of Education, which has a 
membership of about fifty of the prominent teachers of 
the State, was held in New Haven. About twenty-five 
were present. The regular topic assigned for discussion 
was ‘** How can the Country Schools be Improved ?” 
Chas. D. Hine, secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, read a carefully prepared paper. He said that since 
taking his present office he had visited more than 100 
country schools. In some towns where twenty-five 
years ago a well-educated teacher taught sixty native- 
born pupils, an incompetent teacher now idled away his 
or her time in teaching three or four. The tendency of 
the population of the State to the manufacturing cen- 
ters had depleted the country districts and left the school 
houses almost deserted, and public spirit in regard to 
education almost stagnant. In one district neither the 
teacher nor the school visitor had ever heard of any 
other than the A B C method of teaching reading. One 
school visited by the speaker had an average attendance 
of only three pupils. Many of the buildings were poor 
—rctten and battered on the outside and untidy and 
poorly furnished inside. There were 217 of this class. 
The speaker has been in houses which actually seemed 
likely to fall down at any moment. The teacher was 
out in the woods, while the girls and boys were playing 
“duck on the rock”’ near the school-room door. 

Oxn10.—The Portage county Teachers’ 
met June 2d. The executive committee reported 
that Professors Campbell, of Youngstown, and Moul- 
ton, of Warren, had been engaged as instructors for the 
coming institute at Ravenna, Aug. 6-10. The first sub- 
ject taken up was ‘“‘ The Prime Condition for the Growth 
of Mind,” by W. W.Slabaugh. He seemed to place great 
stress upon the memory. M. J. Grable said that too much 
attention had been given to the memory, and that the 
memory was a secondary thing. 


Association 


* Many teachers pour 
a hodful of facts over their pupil's head, hoping that. at 
the end of the year, they will be soaked full. The edu- 
cation of man does not consist in facts and dates. *The 
value of any education does not consist in the facts 
learned, but the power to comprehend ; acquired by the 
continued application necessary in their mastery. I 
would not give five cents to know the location of all the 
towns in the United States with a population of three 
thousand—unless I was going to a county teachers’ ex- 
amination. The pupil should acquire right habits of 
study. They should study the subject, and not simply 
the facts. Cultivate all the faculties, so as to fit the pupil 
for life.” A paper on ‘* Music in the Country Schools” 
by A. B. Pinney, of Windham, O. Prof. George H. Col- 
ton, of Hiram College, read a paper oa ** The Teachers’ 
Responsibility.” 
ainahiniaamineene 

CoLLeGe Lipraries.—Cornell University Library 
contains 46,500 bound volumes and 4,000 pamph- 
lets. The Amherst College Library contains 43,705 
volumes. Harvard University Library, which is 
the largest of its class in the country, reports an 
aggregate of 269,066 volumes and 222,427 pamph- 
lets. That of Brown University consists of 53,000 
volumes and 17,000 unbound pamphlets, the circu- 
lation among the students is at the rate of 7,000 
volumes a year. Wabash College, at Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, has a library of 20,000 volumes. The 
Illinois Industrial University shows 13,750 books 
on its shelves. Columbia College Library hag 
55,000 volumes. i 

THER INDIAN SUMMER is a period of two or three 
weeks of warm weather m the fall. It occurs 
after the equinoctial storm, and in the northern 
part of the United States, particularly in the region 
of the great lakes. The Indians believed. that the 
south west winds, which are likely to prevail at 
that time, were the gift of their most honored deity 
to whom their souls would go after death, and to 
them is due the origin of expression “Indian 
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Prattyille, July 6, *Mlustration of Arithmetical In- 
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LETTERS. 





(The editor firids in the many letters that are placed nhis table 
encouraging words, notes of progress; suggestions an4@ questio 
and will endeavor to select such us have a general in 4 
time is precious, all such things m st not be mixed with direc- 
tions about subscriptions, etc. Put on a separate sheet the ques- 
tion, the statement of progress, your ideas about the paper, and 
as near as possible ina vecpes shepe for publication, and direct to 
the editor; it will then be laid on his table. All business letters 
are filed elsewhere and never reach his eye.) 

ae 


Each number is well worth the subscription price. It 
is a great aid tomein discharging my duty. I try to 
follow its plans very closely. I think if some of the 
teachers thought more of their school than their purse, 
We would have better schools. In addition we have 
added nearly all the school dppatatus tieeded since my 
taking charge of my present school. I understand you 
to discard the use of mental arithmetic in schools. (1) 
Show me clearly where it ‘‘has done a world of damage 
to the schools.” I agree with you in saying that it will 
Soo# lose its place in sehool work, Perhaps you do not 
agree with me in having written examiiiations in 
schools. I have adopted the system, and find it to work 
well. Our schools are examined by the inspectors in 
writing ; therefore I think the pupil should be drilled in 
that way. (2) Let me have your opinion as regards 
éXaminations in writing. May God bless you in your 
endeavors and long spare you to be a helper and instruc- 
tor to the teacher. They are a tried people and need 
assistance. C. E. BLACK. 

New Brunswick: 

{(i) It has been, like grammar and spelling, used to 
excess and wrongly used. The main object is to train 
the mental powers, but pupils have memorized prob- 
lems, and have been encouraged to do so because it 
looked wonderful to visitors to hear a child recite a 
problem and then go through an intricate solution. (2) 
We approve of written exdminatiois.—BEp. } 


During the three years I have been a subscriber I 
have, I hope, made material advancement in the art of 
teaching. How much more the word “teacher” im- 
plied to me after I became a regular reader of the In- 
érrTUTE,—“ teacher,” not lesson-hearer. It was a shame 
that I was allowed to teach the first year or more that I 
thought I was teaching. I almost shudder at the 
thought that the same farce is probably being enacted 
at the present time in almost every section of our coun- 
try: 1 was duly “‘ qualified:” My memory had been so 
crammed with questions and ansWers that, at the age of 
18 years, I was the proud recipient of a regent’s certifi- 
cate of the State of New York. Coming thus into the 
school-room I found the paper doubly valuable on ac- 
court of the ideas advanced, and asa medium through 
which teachers make known any particular methods 
which they have fourd successful. C. M. E. 

Seneca Co., N. Y. 

{The assurance that our publications are contributing 
much to improve the teachers, comes to us from many 
sources and greatly aids us. Asarule teachers prepar- 
ed as *‘ E” was, don’t take to improvements.—ED. ] 


Send me the first half-dozen of Parker’s ‘‘Talks on Teach- 
ing” that come from the bindery—sure, now. We shall 
have a genuine Quincy Institute in this (Allegheny Co. 
N.Y.) this summer, conducted by a Quincy teacher. At 
the Institute fifty to a hundred copies will be disposed of. 
We mean business up here. The air is pure, the valleys 
rich, and the schools are ‘‘live.”” C. W. W. 

[The demand for literatute treating of new methods 
increases. The orders for Col. Parker’s ‘* Talk on Teach- 
ing,” come in almost hourly. They must rouse and in- 
spire teachers.—ED. ] 


Please tell me, through the INSTITUTE, how I can get 
an idea of the ‘‘ Word-Method,” and also how I can 
best learn something of Natural History. M. P. 8, 

[1. The word-method of teacsing reading is presented 
in most recent manuals on teaching, a3 well as in the 
Analytical Readers, and in De Graff’s ‘‘ School-Room 
Guide.” An article in the SCHOOL JOURNAL , March 24, 
1888, page 181, on this subject will help you. (2) In the 
city you will not have easy access to nature; but you 
can visit collections and museums of natural history. 
Having chosen the department you wish to study, send 
to some publisher for a hand-book or outlines of the 
science. Then study.—Eb.} 


I ask your assistance in grading a school of three de-’ 


partments. The highest branches taught, 2nd part of 
Algebra, and Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, new edition. 
The transfers baving hitherto been governed mainly by 
pupil’s ability to read, the school is in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. G.LR 


basis of promotion, but an average excellence in all the 
studies. Some place may also be given for ptnctuality 
and deportment, as encouragement for industry. Fix 


A the minimum low. Then bring up the teaching, in- 


dustry; attendance, and most of the evils will disap- 
pear.—ED } 


Will you please give me the correct pronunciation of 
Arkansas? Is the expression, “‘I am much obliged to 
you,” correct or not? If not, why ? 

Joy, Il. 

[Arkansaw (accent on fizial syllable) seems the pro- 
nunciation preferred in the postal and government ser- 
vice, to prevent mistaking it for Kansas. We think the 
Legislature of Arkansas approved the above pronuncia- 
tion by an act a few yearsago. ‘I am much oblig- 
ed to you” is correct.=Ep. ] 


Iam experimenting some in the line of industrial 
education. I send you by to-day’s maila copy of our 
catalogue. It was entirely the work of our school and 
their fifst attempt in that line. I do not offer it asa 
piece of fine work, but merely what can be done by 
pupils with no one to show them. Havmgno knowl- 
edge of printing myself, I shall be pleased to know your 
candid opinion in the matter. H. P. Davipson. 
Salem, N. J. 

[lt is a Very good sample of printing. This is, how- 
ever, not “ Industrial Elucation” as it is understood 
among educators ; it is trade teaching. The phrase ‘‘cre- 


trial teaching from trade teaching. } 


My honest opinion is that in proportion as the teach- 
ers of any section read the JOURNAL so will educational 
interest be increased, and the work improved there. 
Would it be proper to apply to the sign language used 
hy mutes the word talk ? Inthe sentence ‘“‘ He had been 
defeated” is the verb in the active or passive voice ? 
I ask simple questions rather than be ignorant of a thing 
I wish to know, S. W. 
[‘‘ Talk” is the only word of Lithuanian origin in our 
language. It generally means vocal utterance of speech, 
but would not be improperly applied to the sign lan- 
guage. We talk with chalk, pencil, by telegraph, etc. 
Had been defeated is in the passive voice. —Ep.] 


Teachers in our county need something to stimulate 
and arouse them to be more earnest in their work. [ 
fear too many ef them merely keep the “ machine’ 
moving without making deep impressions. I feel my 
need of something to arouse and encouraze me. We as 
teachers should endeavor to follow the great ‘‘Teacher.” 
How wisely he taught! C. B.S. 
[The “‘ New Methods ” are better based on the method 
of the Great Teacher than the old ones are.—Ep.] 


Will you state why ‘hud rather not,” which Prof. 
Edw. 8S. Joynes, of Columbia University, 8S. C., says is 
perfectly good English, and no authority to the con- 
trary, isincorrect? Also, what all modifies in the sen- 
tence, ‘We Americans are all cuckoos,” etc., and 
whether it is attributive, appositive or predicative. 
J.C. J. 

[For ‘“‘had rather,” ‘‘had better,” see elsewhere. All 

midifies we, and is used ‘‘appositively.”—Eb. ] 


Please give me a list of books on Evolution, which 

will not be beyond one unfamiliar with science ? 
B.M. W. 

[Among the best books treating of evolution from a 
Christian standpoint are : ‘‘ Darwiniana,” by Prof, Asa 
Gray, $2.00 ; ‘“Tneories of Darwin,” by Rudolph Schmidt, 
$2; Wright's ‘‘ Studies in Science and Religion,” $1.50 ; 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Chapters on Evolution,” $2.50.—Eb. ] 


Please parse the phrase, ‘To be, or not to be,” and 
the word *‘ that” in the following sentence, ‘* To be or 
not to be, that is the question.” Ww. S 

Ind. Terr. 

[The phrase is a substantive phrase, infinitive in form, 
and is the subject of the sentence. ‘‘ That” is pro- 
noun, in nominative case by apposition with phrase, 
and is used for emphasis only.—Eb.] 


Will you please tell me through your columns, who 
compiled the took containing one thousand questions 
referred to in the December INsTITUTE, where the book 
can be obtained, and at what price? 8, 

[This enquiry has been mapy times repeated, Th 
book is entitled, ‘‘ Queer Queries.” It will be furnished 
by E. L. Kellogg & Co., for 25 cents, postpaid. —Epb.] 


He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge 








[Neither any one study nor age alone should be the) Over he must pass himself —Gnrorcs Hursmer, 
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ative teaching” is now used to distinguish real indus- h 
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For the ScHooL JouRNAL. 
HOW TO DO THE MOST FOR THE PUpiz, 


By E. D. BrinkeruHorr. 


If the A class numbers oné fifth of the school, i 

is entitled to only one fifth of the teacher's time- 
one hour daily. These scholars usually pursy 
seven studies simultaneously. If some classes ap 
united five recitations will be crowded into one 
hour. The result is lesson hearing, with no tim, 
for instruction. Some teachers seek to meet this 
difficulty by recitations in arithmetic, reading ang 
other studies two or three times a week each. This 
risks the interest in the subjects so treated. |p 
other cases, special attention is given one study 
a time while other studies receive just envugh to 
prevent complaints. This plan wastes nearly lj 
the time of teachers not spent on the specialty, 
I suggest this plan. Confine attention to one oy 
two subjects for several weeks at a time. Ge 
certain definite results; then drop the subject and 
take up the others in their turn. It will be possible 
in this way to go over the course about three times 
ayear. Suppose the study receiving attention is 
geography; pupils are not deprived of practice in 
reading, writing, composition, spelling, grammar 
istory, drawing, and even ethics, for a proper 
study of geography will involve all these. De. 
scriptions are to be read, compositions written, 
words spelled, correct language used, facts in 
history hunted up, and maps drawn. The same 
is true of every other study, not even excepting 
arithmetic. Not the least of the advantages of this 
arrangement is the promo‘ion of right habits of 
study. Another is the dwelling upon a subjct 
long enough to make an impression. Still another 
is the opportunity for individual instruction~a 
great necessity in classes not closely graded. 





TWENTY-FouR O’CLock.—The Cleveland, Akron 
and Columbus Railroad Company have recently 
issued a new time card, based on the twenty four 
hours system—that of numbering the hours of the 
day from one to twenty-four, instead of making 
two divisions of twelve hours each. The great ad. 
vantage of this scheme in a railroad time table will 
be seen at once: 7 A. M. 7 P. M. are frequent’ y mis- 
printed or misunderstood, while no one will con- 
founded 7 o’clock with 19 o’clock. Any watch or 
clock can be adapted to the system by simply 
putting the extension of the hours in a circle just 
inside of those already on the face. The exterior 
numbers will then be consulted up to 12 o'clock 
(noon), and the interior ones for the ramainder of 
the day. 


A Cat AsyLum.—There is a cat asylum at Aleppo, 
which is attached to one of the mosques of that 
city. It was founded by a misanthropic old Turk. 
who, being possessed of large granaries, was much 
annoyed by rats and mice, to rid himself of which 
he employed a legion of cats. The felines rendered 
him such effectual service that he left them a sum 
of money, with strict injunction that all destitute 
and sickly cats should be provided for till they 
were able to provide for themselves. In !%%%, 
when a famine was raging in North Syria, aul 
scores of poor people were dying from want, men 
were daily seen carrying away sack loads of cals 
to be fed at the asylum. 





* 


PRIZE DRAWINGS WITH DiXON’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS. The second annual competition for prizes“ 
fered by the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey C's 
N. J., for drawings made with their justly celebrate’ 
American graphite pencils, closed on the first vay 4 
June. There have been received nearly 400 draw 
from primary, grammar, high and art schools, tr) 
senting every State in the Union, including Dakw a 40 
Washington Territory. The drawings show a marke 
improvement over those received last year, and in wat! 
instances give noticeable evidence of the natural adap 
tability of the Dixon pencil for fine-art work. Toe 
judges are to examine the drawings and award the pru* 
this month, and the result, with the na:nes of the # 





competitors, wil’ appear in eur columns. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





SIGHTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 





LENOX LIBRARY. 
By A COMPANION REPORTER. 


On Fifth Avenue and 7ist street, fronting Central 
Park, is a large marble building ; this is the Lenox Li- 
prary, and on three ‘days in the week people are allowed 
to enter with a card of admission, and in the solemn, 
high ceilinzed rooms examine the treasures of art and 
yamable examples of bouk-making. 

Let us go first in the library. There are long oak- 
tables in the center of the room, at which visitors may 
sit and write. Against the walls are long lines of 
shelves, filled with books—old Bibles, Dickens, London 
News, works in foreign languages, and a great variety 
of others, Half-way to the ceiling is a narrow platform 
pounded by a fence which runs around the room, and 
an iron ladder leads to it. This is to reach the books on’ 
the upper shelves. On the floor, in front of the book- 
cases, are tables covered with glass, and on these are 
laid some of the curiosities for which the Lenox library 
is famous. 

There is the first book printed from wood-plates ; the | 
first printed from movable types ; beautiful examples 
of lettering and coloring, over which the monks spent 
their lives ; volumes written by hand ; first editions of 
*“ Paradise Lost,” the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” and Shake- 
speare; autograph letters of Columbus and his son, 
Oliver Cromwell, Robert Southey, Coleridge ; ancient 
maps and charts, and other things of interest. 

In the art-galleries up-stairs the reporter saw some 
beautiful pieces of sculpture—Lincoln freeing a slave ; 
the babes in the wood asleep ; a child lying on a cushion, 
so perfectly cut that the marble seemed to be silk ; busts 
of Washington, Scott, and Munkacsy, the painter of the 
large picture, ‘* Milton dictating to his daughters.” 
Among the paintings are two by the celebrated artist 
Turner, and portraits, landscapes, etc., by old masters. 
In another room a variety of things are collected—won- 
derfully carved ivory chess-men, alabaster vases, Sevres 
ware, and objects that have coat large sums of money. 
—scholar’s Companion. 
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MY HAPPY BOYHOOD. 








By aN OLD SCHOOL Boy. 


It does not seem to me now that I was evera oa re- 
less and gay school-boy. I am now old, and gray and 
sad; I have a stout cane with a gold top on it; I have 
alargestore and a great many clerks; I have a stout 
safe made of iron, and sometimes the bookkeeper opens 
it and I see there is money inside of it; I can go to the 
bank and by giving them my check I can get money 
there. When I go home I find I havea large stone 
house and my parlor is covered with an elegant carpet, 
and the table is spread with nice food—yet Iam not so 
happy as I was when, on Saturday afternoon, I would 
take my good dog Rover and my fish-pole, and go to 
Stoddard’s creek and try each deep hole for red-fins 
and dace; I never caught many, but I was just as hap- 
py, for I was sure I would do better another day. 

I was a very good boy at school I think—at least I 
never was whipped by old Mr. Brown, the teacher. He 
was the terror of all my companions, though I did not 
think him so terrible. Iremember one day when one 
of the boys told me he had puta frog in the masters 
overcoat pocket ; I thought him a very wicked boy, and 
that I would not have dared to have done it. Iremem- 
ber Jane Seymour who sat in the corner—she was a 
beautiful girl, and seemed to me to be too good to come 
where such rude fellows as Bill Griffin and Hen Stokes 
were. I cannot tell how it was that I grew older, the 
days flew by so swiftly. One day my uncle came over 
from the town and the minister, too, and they both said 
I must go to college; my mother cried, and 1 hada 
presentiment that something would happen soon. I 
stood before the tall President who looked keenly at 
me through his gold spectacles ; I have seen plenty of 
these since then, but those were the first that met the 
eyesof my youth. I was to rocm with a young man 
from Philadelphia. How I waited his coming with 
curiosity and awe! He was a tall, pale, dark-haired 
fellow whom we all decided would be a clergyman. I 
have found appearances are very deceptive ; he spent 
oer years in the State Prison for counterfeiting after- 
¥ 7 

I cannot recall a great many things about my college 
life, I remember I was once chosen to declaim in the 


boots were so tight, that from pain I could hardly speak. 


We used to think a blue-eyed girl, the daughter of 
the store-keepet was an unsurpassed beauty. Her name 
was Eveline, and a good many pieces of poetry appeared 
in the village paper *‘ To Eveline.” She was present 
when I declaimed, and—it cured me of my liking for 
her. She married one of my classmates, and is now in 
California ; they say her husband is a very bad man. 
The minister's daughters were all black-eyed and full of | 
fun. We used to go to meeting in the evening and 


‘sit in the pew behind them. and I wondered many 


a time how they could be so gay when their father was 
so stern, and preached so about the destiny af the wick- 
ed. One of these is now a missionary’s wife in Africa. 

My faithful dog Rover has been dead many years. 
When I came back from college he knew me, but his 
strength had decayed as mine had increased. I soon 
found I must leave the scenes of my happy boyhood. I 
became a clerk in a dry goods store, and now I am its 
owner. My mother has been dead many years. My 
schoolmates and college friends have all grown up and 
are scattered. I am, they say,a rich man, and yet I 
wish I were a boy again. I wish I could climb the fence 
and with good dog Rover stroll over the fields to Stodd- 
ard’s creek. I wish I had as few cares as then, I would 
gladly wear broken shoes or even go barefoot, I wish 
the sun would shine as it did then ; I wish the rain fell 
as it did then; I wish my heart would beat as it did 
then.—Scholar’s Companion. 





HOW NEEDLES ARE MADE, 





Ordinary sewing needies are made of the finest steel, 

|For other kinds of work they are often made much 

llarger and differently formed, and bone, ivory or wood 
may be used, 

The process of making needles is a very interesting 
lone. After the wire is selected and the thickness at- 
|curately guaged, it is cut into eight feet lengths. This 

is done by winding the wire into coils with a cireum- 

ference of sixteen feet and then cutting it into halves 
with powerful shears. Each half coil contains about 
one hundred wires ; the bunches of one hundred wires 
are then cut into lengths of two needles. With these 
well arranged shears one man can cut enough wire in 
twelve hours for one million needles. The wires, al: 
though only the length of two needles, are slightly 
curved. They are collected in bunches of about six 
thousand wires, placed in two iron rings, softened by 
fire, placed on a bench, and pressed with a small curved 
bar into two or three positions to straighten them. 

They are next passed to the grinder, who holds about 
twenty-five wires between his thumb and fingers, con- 
stantly turning them till they are sharpened. Then 
they are reversed and the other end sharpened. Now 
they are sent to the impressing machine where they are 
flattened in the middle. The holes are then punched, 
sometimes by a hand puncher worked by children. Two 
holes ate punched in each flattened portion and the 
wire cut in two. Next they are threaded on a wire, 
placed in a vice which holds them firm, and their heads 
and sides are filed smooth, 

Now comes the tempering process where they are 
coated with oi!, and in burning the oil off the needle 
becomes brittle and requires an annealing process. 
They are collected in lots of about five hundred thous- 
and, placed ona strong canvass, mixed wlth sand and 
emery powder and corded into rolls of eighteen inches 
or two feet in length. A number of these rolls are put 
in a large wooden slab in the scouring machine, and 
another heavy slab is placed over them. They are rolled 
backward and forward in this machine for eightor ten 
hours till they become silvery-looking. They are then 
removed to the polishing machine where they are sepa- 
rated from the sand and emery, then removed to 
another canvass-square. After being mixed with putty- 


powder and oil, and acain corded up, they are made to 
roll back and forth in the polishing machine for four 
hours. 

The next process is to remove them from the vanvass, 
wash them in soft-s°ap and water and dry in ash wood 
saw-dust. Thev are now highly polished and well tem. 

red, but of different lengths and the eves are not per- 

ect. They are therefore passed to a person who sorts 
them into certuin lengths and lays the heads all one 
eay* The next man drills and polishes the eyes so as 
to cause but little friction on the thread. One man can 
drill and polish the eyes of about seventy thousand 
needles per week. The needle is now finished, and goes 
on its way to the busy women who make the clothes 
we wear.—Scholar’s Companion. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 
O. G. Cilley, Posten, mara “T have used it with 
kable su dyspepsia, and derange- 











. Dr. 
church in the village when I was a Junior. and thet my, the most remar 


ment of the liver and kidneys,” 


WHAT TO READ. 





Many of our young readers write for a list of beoks 


| that are worth reading, s0 they may procure them from 


circulating libraries. Have you read Elwar’ Everett 
Hale’s ‘Family Flight?’ Or Geo. Macdonald's * Doulle 
Story?’ Theu there are Maria Edgeworths stories— 
** Frank,” “Harry and Lucy,” and *P pular Tales ;” 
Thomas Hughes’ ** Alfred the Great ;” ** Hereward” and 
‘* Westward Ho!” by Charles Kingsley ; ** Peasant and 
Prince,” by Harriet Martineau: ** Fairy Book,” by Miss 
Mulock ; ‘‘ Eyes Right,” by Adam Stwin; * Easy Star 
Lessops,” by Richard A. Proctor; *‘In the Sky Gar- 
den,’ by Lizzie W. Champney; * Henry Esmond,” 
by Thackeray ; **Children’s Crusade.” by Georgt Z; 
Gray ; ‘Story of Liberty,” by Charles C. Coffin; * Erl 
ing the Bold,” by R. M. Ballantyne ; Grimm's * Tales ;” 
Bayard Taylor's ** Views Afoot ;” Elizabeth Sheppard's 
**Charles Auchester ;” ‘‘ Around the world in the yacht 
Sunbeam,” (abridged) by Mrs. Brassey ; any of Miss Al- 
cott’s stories; ‘‘ Four Macnicols,” by William Black j 
‘Peterkin Papers,” by L. P. Hale; Jean Ingelow's 
stories ; Rossiter Johnson's ** Phaeton Rogers ;” “* Gypsy 
Stories,” by Miss Phelps.—Scholar’s Companion. 
scnaianiniaiecuidaiencons 


ARBOR DAY, 





By T. 8. 

In the western states trees are planted on a large 
scale, and one day is set apart for this work and called 
‘*arbor day.” Nebraska has observed this custom for 
nine years, and the second Wednesday in April is ap- 
pointed fof its “arbor day.” In Ohio it is the third 
Thursday in April, and Minnesota has the first Tuesday 
in May. Other states are making arrangements for 
‘‘arbor days” and it will probably become a national 
custom, 

Tres are so important for shade and beauty as well 
as fruit, that every year some should be planted to take 
the place of those that die or that are Every 
child that lives in the country, can plant a tree himself, 
and care for it until it has a good start. Itis nota dif- 
ficult thing to do—children seven years old have planted 
their own trees, and one boy of thirteen planted over 
8,000 on one “atbodr day.” 


~—-+< @ o-—__ —_____. 


NOTED PERSONS BORN IN JUNE. 


2nd. John Godfrey Saxe, 1816. 
5th. Socrates, 468, B. C. 
6th. Corneille, 1606, 


“ut down. 


lith. Ben Jonson, 1574. 

12th. Harnet Martineau, 1802; Charles Kingslet , 1$19. 
18th. Madame D’Arblay, 1752 ; Thomas Arnold, 1796, 
14th. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 15812. 

17th. Johu Wesley, 1810. 

19th. Pascal, 1623 ; Confucius, 551, B. C.; Lord Hough- 


ton, 1809. 
24th. Empress Josephine, 1763. 
27th. Charles X11, 1682. 
28th. Peter Paul Rubens, 1577; 

—Scholar’s Companion. 


Rousseau, 1712. 
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By G. B. 

The way which the old Romans had of saying be 
rather than seem was Esse Quam Videri, This bas al- 
ways been a splendid motto and contains in ils three 
short words many volumes of good precept. It opposes 
all manner of affectation and sham; it tells us not to 
sail under false culors in anything we do. Be honest. 
Honesty isso grand a thing that it reaches far and 
wide : it applies to every act, utterance, thought, and 
look of man. If people were only guided by this ex- 
cellent Roman motto they would be honest in them all. 
Sham and il)usion are more prevalent in this day then 
ever before; counterfeits seem to become the rule ana 
the thing counterfeited the exception. Imitation knows 


no limit. In the midst of such surroundings of sham 
and falsity how admirably an individual may ennoble 
himself or herself by simply heeding the sound Latin 
advice :—Esse Quam Videri. 


——_——____—-- @ -—— 





THE present “father of the House of Commons,” Mr. 
Christ pher Rice Mansell Talbot, has sat for the county 
of Glamorgan without interruption, from 1830 down to 
this day. Like other “fathers of the House’ who pre- 
ceded him, he has been distinguisiiet for brilliant 
silence rather than obstructive loquacity. His immediate 
predecessor, Mr. Cecil Forester, the present Lord Fores- 
ter, sat for Much-Wenlock from 1828 to 1874, and never 
broke silence during that time. His predecesor, Sir 
Charles Burrell, sat for Shoreham from 1806 until 1862, 
and during that period of nearly sixty years spoke but 
ones, and that to introduce a bill forbidding house 





to be compelled to clean windows fram the out- 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

SWINTON’S READERS: The First Reader, 114 pages: 
The Second Reader, 176 pages; The Third Reader, 240 
pages; The Fourth Reader, 384 pages; The Fifth Read- 
er, 480 pages. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co. 

The appearance of this series of Readers is an event 
that will attract unusual attention in the text-book 
world. The firm publishing them is one that spends 
money freely upon its books ; it neglects no feature that 
will render them popular in the school-room. Its pur- 
pose of publishing a new series of Readers led the pub- 
lic to expect that unusaal pains would be taken to com- 
bine the resources of art and literature in their produc- 
tion. The several volumes as they now lie before us, 
fresh from the press, are certainly attractive in appear- 
ance. 

The excellent work of the artist, printer and binder 
appears ata glance. In this regard something has been 
added to the traditional idea of a school-book. The 
numerous illustrations are the first to attract attention ; 
they constitute a pleasing feature in each of the Read- 
ers ; a closer inspection of these shows that they were 
drawn and engraved especially for these volumes; the 
work of the best known artists of the day is discerned ; 
we find exquisite work here from the pencils of F. 8. 
Church, Dielman, Pyle, Fredericks and others. These 
pictures are really works of art and would grace vol- 
umes designed for the parlor or drawing-room. This 
seems to be a feature in educational book-making that 
has had a rapid development ; it is a part of the modern 
plan to give the children the best ; it was quite the re- 
verse but a few years ago. The typography is particu- 
larly commendable and we are not surprised at the in- 
formation that the type were cut especially for these 
books. To appreciate properly the value and design of 
this series of Readers they should be viewed as one book. 
In this way we perceive the careful gradation, the 
progression from simple to advanced instruction, the 
philosophic arrangement, and the varied and interest- 
ing instruction. It is plain that the author had a 
manifestly definite plan of operation and a most forci- 
ble logic in the arrangement of the succession of these 
steps in language study. 

The conspicuous feature of the Primer and First Read- 
er is the use of the script or written letters, as well as 
the Roman or printed letters, thus introducing the be- 
ginner to the two alphabets at the same time and giving 
them an identity which has always been heretofore a 
thing of subsequent acquisition. The exercises in script 
are attractively portrayed with white letters on black 
grand, to establish a helpful agreement between the 
looks of the letters on the blackboard or slate and the 
looks of those in the book. This auxiliary of script ex- 
ercises, both ruled for copying and urruled for reading, 
extends through the Second Reader, at which stage the 
pupil will have become familiar enough with the writ- 
ten language to read it with the same ease with which 
he reads the printed. All of this is obviously in accord 
with the principle that the learner cannot have full pos- 
session of a word until he is able to write it correctly. 
Prof. Swinton’s primary course relies not so much on 
phonics as it does on optics ; that the ear is capable of 
great things at the proper time, but the eye can doa 
vast deal more in the beginning seems to be his creed. 

So gradual is the language training in the first two 
readers that the new words are given one by one with 
the utmost patience, like so many bricks for an indes- 
tructible building. Not one new word occurs in the 
lesson to surprise the little student ; his introduction to 
all such strangers precedes each lesson. 

In volume first the child takes the first step in the art 
of reading ; he acquires a little vocabulary ; the words 
chosen are suitable words; they are combined to fur- 
nish simple sentences that have an interest to the child. 
The method suggested is the word-method to begin with, 
and this to give way to the mere philosophic phonic 
method as soon as possible. 

The Second Reader carries out the intention of 
the author to do more than simply teach the child to 
read in the poor sense in which that word is so oiten 
used. Prof. Swinton aims at something better; he de- 
cribes his Readers to be aids to the study of language. 
There are numerous plans for the accomplishment of 
this purpose—much ‘“‘slate work” is required ; ‘‘dicta- 
tions” are suggested ; exercises in supplying ellipses, 
etc., are given ; the new stock of words is used again 
and again in sentences to fix them in the pupil’s mind. 
All this is independent of the collection of suitable 

reading matter. It is precisely this addition to the, read- 





ing selections that constitutes the value of this volume. 

In the Third Reader the systematic study of the lan- 
guage is still further developed, so that this number of 
the series is capable of accomplishing a remarkable 
work in the hands of an intelligentteacher. Selecting 
at random one of the lessons, we observe it is copstruct- 
ed on the following plan: (1) A vocabulary of new 
words, (2) a preparatory dictation, (3) the reading lesson 
itself, (4) heads for composition. From this it wiil be 
seen at a glance that more is proposed than an utter- 
ance by each of the pupils of one of the paragraphs ; 
yet this constitutes ‘‘reading” in most of the schools. 

The “vocabulary” is to be copied with diacritical 
marks by the pupil ; the ‘‘dictations” to train him in 
spelling, capitalizing, punctuation, and illustrating the 
meaning of words; the ‘‘compositions” are to teach the 
pupil to talk with his pen and pencil. The *‘ language 
lessons” are admirably constructed, the forms of words 
and sentences are investigated, synonyms and equiva- 
lents are described, and classification is begun. The re-| 
sult of teaching reading by this method will be mind- 
growth or education. 

The Fourth Reader has more pages tnan is usual for 
a volume occupying this place ina series, and the type is 
large and clear. The subject matter is well selected, 
gathering many beautiful gems of poetry, giving many 
pictures from American history and much useful knowl- 
edge. But in addition to these points it is adapted to 
its place as a Reader by being adjusted so as to call the 
mental powers of the pupil into activity. Lessons on 
words (as to their signification, equivalents, contrasts, 
grammatical forms and derivation) are given. The pupil 
is expected to reproduce the substance of the lesson in 
his own language and the “‘heads for composition” aid to 
this end. There are beside, “language exercises,” by 
which the pupil is practically introduced to the struc- 
ture of the language. Page 51 has an admirable exhibit 
of the mode by which pupils may be led to comprehend 
the thought in the lessons. ‘‘ Change so as to denote 
past time, ‘ The smithy stands under a chestnut tree, 
etc., etc. In what better way can the distinction of time 
be taught ? 

The Fifth Reader has prose and poetic selections for 
reading and speaking ; it is really a ‘‘golden treasury” 
from which choice pieces may be drawn for all occa- 
sions. Besides these, there are scientific selections of a 
suitable grade. The volume is fitted for the reading 
class by many excellent features. There is an outline of 
elocution that is just right in length and clearness. The 
study of the language is carried on, sentential structure 
and analysis are explained; the rules of grammar are 
vitalized by concrete examples ; a few Latin roots are 
selected and their derivation arranged. Besides this, 
each exercise is studied with judicious care; prepara- 
tory notes and questions direct the pupil to features 
that demand his study. The volume is one that crowns 
in a fitting manner the series of which it is a part. This 
series of Readers embodies advanced educational ideas. 
Such a series could not have been produced twenty-five 
years ago, nay, ten years ago. There is an advance in 
educational thought; these volumes show it in the 
plainest manner. They are Readers with ‘‘all the mod- 
ern improvements” in them. 

By teachers who have advanced ideas on education 
these books will be cordially greeted ; they will see that 
with them they can teach their pupils more about read- 
ing in the same space of time than by those that con- 
sist of selections to be read, and ‘‘nothing more.” Teach- 
ers who are cramming instead of educating, will be led 
to do better things by inspecting these books. We be- 
lieve that in this way the publishers of text-books such 
as these are, are doing the cause of education a great 
and lasting service. . 

Sam Hopart. By Justin D. Fulton, D.D. New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls. 25 cents. 

The biographical lesson which Dr, Fulton so well sets 
forth in this small volume is a forcible one, possessing 
the stoutest ethics, and worthy the regard of all men. 
The story of Sam Hobart, the locomotive engineer, is, 
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if appreciated, the most efficacious antidote for strikes 


and labor troubles that could possibly be prescribeq 
His chosen sphere of a railroad employe provedall sy. 
ficient to bring out his many noble qualities, and th. 
reader is sure to discover in the life-picture new jp. 
stances of ‘‘ what makes the man.” The popular “ Stang. 
ard Library” has no more beneficial a volume in its |ig 
than this about Sam Hobart. 
NOTES. 
George Parsons Lathrop is about taking up his per 
manent residence in New York. 
The College Argus, by the students of Wesleyan Ujj. 
versity, is one of the brightest college papers we receiye. 
Choice Literature, the monthly magazine published 
by John B. Alden, is probably the cheapest and one of 
the best of eclectic publications. 
The purchaser of the Wayside, at Concord, Hay. 
thorne’s old home, which belonged to Mrs. Lathrop, js 
D. Lothrop, the publisher of the Wide Awake magazine, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish this week “ Recollee. 
tions of My Youth,” by Ernest Renan, translated hy 
Cc. B. Pitman; “The Yellowstone National Park,” . 
manual for tourists, by Henry J. Winser. They haye 
also ready an edition of Pedro Carolino’s “ English as 
She is Spoke.” 

One of the most entertaining monthlies that come to 
our table is Good Cheer, published at Greenfield, Mass, 
Its pages are usually filled with articles which repay 
perusal, and nothing will be found to displease the fas. 
tidious. Mrs. Clarke’s editorial control is bringing 
gratifying results. 

The new revised edition of Lancaster’s ‘ History of 
England,” (A. S. Barnes & Co.) appreciates fully the 
needs of teachers and pupils in the matter of acquiring 
English history. Mr. Lancaster, who is well known in 
Boston, as master of the Stoughton School, has very 
evidently given special thought to some new features 
in the study. 

Cupples, Upham & Co. announce a new edition of 
Rev. Wm. W. Newton’s novel, ‘‘The Priest and the 
Man ;” and a third edition of *‘ Mr.and Mrs. Morton,” 
which is creating a great sensation in the social circles 
of Boston, where its authorship is attributed three suc- 
cessful young physicians—Dr. Morton Prince, Dr. J. R. 
Chadwick, and Dr. Harold Williams—whose friends 
claim to recognize persons and incidents, and who add 
many to the eager buyers of this remarkable book. 

Paul Hayne, the poet, paid a graceful tribute to 
a lady who was for ashort time his hostess. On the 
last night of his stay she said to him: ‘‘ I wish when | 
am gone you would write three lines about me for 
Henry’s (her husband) sake. The next morning Mr. 
Hayne handed her these lines : 


‘Three lines when thou art dead—it must not be! 
For never more couldst thou be dead to me! 
God’s angels sometimes leave their native sky, 
But ah ! my friend, the angels cannot die,” 


A Kinapom For SALE.—King Humbert, of Italy, 
offers for sale a small island near Sardinia, for 
$150,000. The title deeds give the purchaser full 
power to ‘‘ hold, exercise and transmit” the title of 
King. 

NEW AND REMARKABLE CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS.— 
The liquefaction of oxygen gas and nitrogen, the 
freezing of alcohol and sulphide of carbon, are the 
latest achievements of chemical science. By the use 
of liquefied ethylene, M. Wroblewski and K. Olszew- 
ski obtained the remarkably low temperature of— 
136° C., equal to—212°8° F. Oxygen gas subjected 
to about this temperature, and compressed under 4 
pressure of about 25 atmospheres or 875 pounds to 
the square inch, was readily liquefied in glass tubes, 
and formed a colorless and transparent liquid, very 
mobile, and resembling carbonic and nitrogen was 
also liquefied, forming a colorless liquid. Alcohel 
was solidified at—130°5 C. or—202°9° F., forming a 
white body. Sulphide of carbon froze at about— 
116° C. or—176°8° F. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassituds 
erratic pains and Neuralgia ; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, 
excessive brain fatigue ; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vig 
in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE 


of Consumption. 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or 
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Probably no scheol history ever pub- 
ished has so thoroughly 'and deservedly- 
won its way to podular approval as Barnes 
Brief History of the United States, and it. 
popularity shows no evidences of declines 
Since its adoption at Albany the exami- 
nations in history, according to the Su. 
perintendent’s report, show a marked im- 
provement. In rooklyn, where. it has 

uite recently been introduced into more 
than balf of the public schools, it meets 
with the cordial approval of the princi- 
nals and teachers. The plan of the book 
is admirably adapted to the wants of the 
school-room and the author. Prof. J. 
Dorman Steele has presented the facts of 
history in a thoroughly entertaining style. 


Messrs. John Wiley & Sons announce, 
to-day, a new and enlarged edition of 
Dana's text-book of Mineralogy, which 
embraces an extended Treatise on Crys- 
tallography and Physical Mineralogy, by 
Edwin S. Dana, Curator of Mineralogy, 
Yale College, with the co-operation of 
Jas. D. Dana, illustrated by upwards of 
800 woodcuts and one colored plate. The 
work is a most valuable one and the best 
ublished in that branch of study. Send 
for sample sheets to the publishers, Astor 
Place, N. Y. 

Our readers’ attention is called to the 
card of A. S. Clark, 31 Park Row, in an- 
other column. Mr. Clark is so widely and 
favorably known among teachers that we 
need not add that any books sent to him 
for exchange or sale will meet with prompt 
and satisfactory attention. He furnishes 
also back numbers of magazines and re- 
views at a low price, either for cash or 
in exchange of books. 

In very commodious quarters at 16 Astor 
Place can be found the k and teacher's 
agencies of Messrs. A. Lovell & Co. The 
firm has been remarkably successful in 
securing good positions for a large num- 
ber of teachers, and have gained the con- 
fidence to a large degree of school offi- 
cers requiring teachers. They have con- 
stantly a number of desirable positions 
to fill. Lately they have also been ap- 
pointed special agents of Cowperthwait 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, of Boston, and will fur- 
nish all the publications of either firm 
on application. 

One of the most attractive stores in 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is that of 
R. &. J. Beek, manufacturing - opticians, 
where are kept constantly on hand a large 
assortment of microscopes and all acces- 
sories and apparatus, photographic out- 
fits for amateurs, etc. Nothing but first- 
class goods are offered for sale and school 
officers will find it to their advantage to 
send for an illustrated price list, which is 
sent free to appiicants who desire to ex- 
amine it. 


Messrs. J. & H. Berge is one of the 
oldest houses established in New York 
city for vhe manufacture and sale of 
chemical and -philosoghical . apparatus. 
The firm commenced business in 1850 and 
have two offices, one in 191 Greenwich st., 
the other in 95 John street. They im- 
port and manufacture all kinds of ap- 
paratus of a superior order, and solicit 
correspondence from any one in want of 
apparatus. They are supplying our lead- 
ing schools and colleges with apparatus, 
and are adding new improvements as fast 
asthey are practical, They have made 
some Holtz’s electrical machines that for 
cheapness and power astonish one who 
has only used the plate-glass machine. 

It is the universal opinion of ies 
using the McShane Bells either in Church- 
esor Schools, that these bells and chimes 
are of superior workmanship, tone and 
durability. The McShane Bell Company 
now offer to send to all prospective buy- 
ers circulars and estimates of their manu- 
factures. 

It is hardly necessary in calling atten- 
tion to the ivertiepsnent of Mrs. M. J. 
Young—Fulton’s Teachers’ Ageney, to 

anything in its praise. Thousands.of 
teachers who have been provided with 
lucrative and most desirable positions, 
are doing that already. The success 
ie has met with bas given. her .a large 
clientage among Colleges, Schools; and 
Families, Mrs. M. J. Young-Fultomis a 
highly cultivated, refined, and busipess- 
like lady, who has had dealings—‘with 
the educational pablic for many years, 
and has its unbounded confidence, and 





nowned for its purity, the ‘exceptional 
strength of its perfume and cheapness ; in 
fact it does not cost any more than the 
sc-called highly scented and transparent 

lish soaps which give no satisfaction. 
It is kept on sale at all reputable drug 
and fancy goods stores. 

*Ten years ago the name of Lydia E. 
Pinkham was scarcely known outside of 
her native State. To-day it is a house- 
hold word all over the continent and 
many who read the secular and religious 
journals have become familiar with the 
face that shines on them with a modest 
confidence, in which we read the truth 
that ** Nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple.” 





PARKER'S 


A beneficial dressing 
preferred to similar art- 
icles because of its puri- 
ty and rich perfume. It 
Restores to Gray Hair 
the Youthful Color & 
prevents dandruff and 
falling of the hair, 
5c, & $1. Hiscox & Co.,N.Y. 


FLORESTON 


Excels thetinest flewer extracts in richness. Theate, 
very lasting, No odor likeit, Be sure you get FLORES- 








TON Cologne, signature of Hmcox & Co., N. ¥., on every 
label. 25 and 75 cts., at druggists and dealers in umes, 
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COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


<r - 


The novelty and exceptiona) 
strength of its perfume are thc 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquircd 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
tacture. 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Established Twenty-One Years Ago. The first In the 
country to furnish a complete for 


observatory, a chemic: laboratory a se 
ing for music and ast, ataate co) ions in dieffrent de- 
rtments of science, a library of 14.000 volumes, and 
= ey Le fe teac’ ~ = is 
eserv: studen ‘atalogue sent A 
Deak, Registrar. 8. L. CALDWELL, D.D President. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
ceasfull pursuing its work, in ite new and ele 
gantly fubnished uilding, 58 W. 55th St., where 
pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 
Classes for which they are prepared, and tuition 





will be reckoned only from the time of entrance. 
While a full classical and co! course is re- 
mended practical and elective may 


be taken at thooption f parent pils. Special 
en on 0 or pu 
attention is given to music and the modern lan- 
Apply for Circulars rp ty atthe 
liere, or a residence of President, 24 
W. 40th 8t.. N. Y. 8. D. BURCH ARD. 





cor..Canal; ““L” Station (Established 1849.) 
"3 re wn Co , 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. Young Men, 
and Boys, taught Bookeeping, Rudimentral 
her tics, dence and all Eng- 
Arithenetin anil Writing $1 =i om 
ic 0, quarterly, § 
hand $10. Beckward persons rapidly sdvanced in 
private rooms 


NEW YORK CONSERYATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
Neo. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 


P cor ca BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 





This renowned Music School offers the accumu- | ¢ 


lated advantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. The corps of Professors numbers over 
forty of the ablest in the country, 
Chartered Couervators of Mune in thé tate & 
apne gy At in 

entirely separate and distinct from all Mn 
sic Schools which imitate its name and 

The offices are open Gate Son Ss 10 

cation of 


Pp. M., for the reception and classifi the 
pupils. Pupils hay at any time, terms 
RISW OLD, President. 





FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


COL. F. W. PARKER, 
AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Beginning, July lith. 


LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 
KINDERGARTEN. 


For Particulars Address: 
A. E. FRYE, Esq. OR Prof. B. W. PUTNAM. 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


Normalville, Il. 


‘SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


Term of Six Weeks,—.July 2, to August 10. 
COBOURG, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


This Term combines recreation with study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, Clergymen and 
all classes of advanced students the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of a vitally important 
and thoroughly practical subject with the least possible interference with regular duties. Delight- 
ful climate. Mcderate rates for Boarding. Inexpensive Excursions. Send for ——- circular 
to JOHN T. BECHTEL, Secretary, NATIONAL SCHOOL ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 

1416 and 1418 Chestout Street, Philadelphia. 


Summer School of Elocution. 
THE PELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “*"%ti Rarntenasrox™™ 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on 
the Delsarte System in the National School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will open a Summer School of 
Elocution at College Hil, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 11, to continue 4 weeks. Those 
wishing to join the school will send names. Excellent board and rooms. Send for circular. Address 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Mass. 


Tue Sturt-Penen Buicxsoiro. 


Dustless, Distinct, Durable. 


The problem of an absolutely Dustiess Board is at last solved 














After years of ex- 


periment, we have succeeded in producing a Blackboard Siating which will give as 

white a mark from the ordinary Slate Pencil as any other Diackboard will give from 

the soft Chalk Crayon. Prin. J.C. Norris, for ten years in charge of Walworth Academy, Wayne Co, N.Y., says 
“Six months ago I put one coat of the Slate Pencil Slating upon the board behind my desk. I have used 

it constantly, spring’ up @ dozen times, in the course of a recitation, to illustrate some point upon the 
Blackboard. Only 4 soft Slate Pencil has been mecessary to make a mark distinct enough to be seen across 


room. To-day the board seems as gx as ever. It is not greasy, or worn, or tndistinct. An occastonal 
sponging with a wet cloth makes it as black as the day it was put on. There is absolutely no dust. For the 
fret time since I an to teach school, I have been able to keep a clean desk, clean clothes, clean hands, and 
air fitto breathe. I have now covered every board in the Academy with the Slate Pencil Slating, nor could 
be induced to use any other.” 

Geo. A. Bacon, D., Principal High School, Syracuse. N. Y., says : “I have tried the Slate Pencil Slating in 
my mathematical room and find it satisfactory in the highest degree.” R. B. Smith, Prof.of Mathematics, 

io College, jo,says: Your Slate Pencil Blackboard Slating makes by far the best blackboard we have 
it will revoluttoniae the blackboard business of this country.” W £ WANT THIS SLATING TESTED, and have, 
therefore, prepared one thousand yards of Slated Paper. We will supply the Slated Paper, ready to be 
tacked upon the wall, at Fifty Cents per square yard. Try it and try it now. You will hereafter use no others. 
PRICE OF THE SLATE-PENCIL BLACK BOARD SLATING., 

NOTE.—The Slate-Pencil Slating is made of the best alcohol in the market and will cover one-third more 
aueee than any other Slating made, and twice as much assome kinds most used. It is, therefore, cheaper than 
other liquid slating, as well as wholly different and entirely free from the chalk dust which destroys a thou 
sand lives every year in the school-rooms of America 

It may be applied to any surface with ap ordinary brush. Full directions furnished 

In galion cans, covering 600 feet one coat. ° $10 00 
In quart cans, coveri 150 feet one coat. ‘ ‘ 2 75 
In pint cans, covering 75 feet one coat. . : ; , 1 oO 
A. W. Faser's Slate Penctis, by far the best made and especially adapted for this Mlackboard, are sup- 
lied in boxes containing 100, at 76 centea box. Send for full Catalogue of School Bulletin t‘ublications and 
hoo! Supplies. Fur slated paper or slating, address 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


” A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.”’ | 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S | 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER | 


Purifies as well as Beautifies 

Removes Tan, | 
Pimples, Freck- | 
les, Moth Patches 
and every blem 
ish on beauty 
and defies de | 
ma tection. It has 
@ stood the test of | 
thirty years, and 
is so harmiess | 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepar | 
ation is properly 
made. ceept 
no counterfeit | 


the auanguat| The BEST COMPOUND 
mat &.4| - EVER INVENTED FOR 
ayer aae| WASHING CLOTHING 


“As you ladies 
and everything elee, in Hard or Soft Wa 














will use them, I recommend *‘ Gouraud’s Oream’ ae the 
leaat h 1 of all the Skin preparations.” On 


© bottle 
sing a . a 
pi A gE pore ME a ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 


uous 
the skin. Max. M. B. T. GOURAUD Sole Prop., 48 Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amax- 


Street, N. Y. 
For apie by all drugsists and Fancy Goods Dealers ingly, and is of great wale (> housekeepers. 
eu. an Also fc 
NY wat RH. Macy's Stern's, h's. Ridley’s, Sold by all Grocers—but see that wile Counter 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. {#” Beware of base feite are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 


tmitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 


is the only safe article, and sleags bears 


— _— the name of JAMES PYLE, Hew York. 
EACHERS WANTED everywhere to intro- - . ~—— Le 


duce the JOTREAL and IyerrruTse to the ~ 
notice of teachers in schools. Our agents are suc- j 
cessful because our papers are the most practical, f 4 
largest, and cheapest published. A live, active 
agent wanted at every meeting of teachers. 
A agency. Terms copies 


MANY OF YOU DESIRE 











Sree & every cou oe en Institute. | An Inereased Income which your Board of 
Publishers m, 21 Park Place. New York. Education or Trustees are not willing to grant. 


We can show you how todo this By obtaining 
subscriptions to our papers you can earn on an 
average $10 to G21» week. There is always a 
chance for — to get a few subscribers. Teachers 
are everyw are begnaning 50 want the best bear- 
ing -—~ their ng "e publoh them. Send 
to us for samples and terms, and make a thorough 
trial. This will cost you no money. Leta letter 
from your Co. Supt., Principal or Trustee, 
lication. Those who attend Co. 
tutes, and 
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QUESTIONS.—Can you place a newspa- 
per on the floor in such a way that two 
persyuns can stand upon it and not be able 
to touch one another with their hands ? 
Answer—Yes ; by putting the paper in the 
door-way, one half inside and the other 
half outside of the room, and closing tlhe 
door over it, two persons can easily stand 
upon it, and still be beyond each other’s 
reach. 2. Can you put one of your hands 
where the other cannot touch it? Easily ; 
by putting one hand on the elbow of the 
other arm. 3. Can you place a pencil on 
the floor in such a way that no one can 
jump overi5S? Yes; if I place it close 
enough to the wallofthe room. 4. Can 
you push a chair through a finger-ring ? 
Yes ; by putting a ring on the finger and 
pushing the chair with the finger. 5. 
Can you put yourself through a keyhole ? 
Yes, by taking a piece of paper with the 
word ‘ yourself” written upon it and 
pushing it through the hole. 6. Can you 
ask a question no one can answer you 
with No? Yes, by saying what does y-e-s 
spell. 7. Can you go out of the room 
with two legs and return with six? Yes, 
by bringing along a chair with you. 

A sHoRT time ago, as the Czar was about 
to enter a railroad train at St. Petersburg, 
to return to Gatchina, he was accosted 
by a throng of peasants with cries of: 
‘** Sire, give us bread! We are hungry.” 
Alexander was deeply moved, and at once 
inquired of the minister of finance if the 
peasantry anywhere were in actual need 
of food. The minister replicd that it was, 
indeed, so; but the imperial treasury was 
so nearly empty that no relief could be 
forded. At this the Czar became very 
angry. because the state of affairs had 
hitherto been concealed from him, and 
expressed his determination to take up 
his residence at St. Petersburg that he 
might keep close personal oversight up on 
the administration. 


Our Citizens desire no notoriety, but are 
always ready to proclaim the truth. 


Mrs. Gzo. DAWL=v, of 76 Knig ht Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I , relates to our reporter her experi- 
ence with the wonderful curative properties of 
what is destined soon to be the standard and 
leading specitic of the whole world, for Kidney 
and Liver disease, etc. Mrs. D. says :— 

“ Early last spring I was severely sfflicted with 
torpidity of the kidneys snd enlargement of the 
liver, and the Kijaocy discas}came upon me so 
fast and suddenly that before I was scarcely 
aware of the cause of my trouble I became badly 
bloated, and my body and limbs very much swol- 
len, so that it wus with great difficulty aud pain 
that I'was abi to walk any. 1 became dreadfully 
troubled by being short-breathed, so. that even 
as.ight exertion or a little exercise would tire 
me almost to exhaustion, and I was so distressed 
when I ret red nights that I could not sleep, and 
was very restless. One of my limbs especially 
had @ \ery sevire nervous pain, which always 
seemed to be more severe at night than at any 
other time, and would frequently ache so sharply 
as to arouse me from sleep. I was very nervous 
and uncomiortable all the time, and was being 
doctored, a.d taking all kinds of medicine for 
this complaint and that and the other, but all to 
no good purpose, until at about the time waen I 
was tired out und -omew hat disgusted and almost 
discouraged with medicines and doctors, a rela- 
tive and highly .steemced friend persuaded me 
totry Hupw’s Remedy. I began to take it a few 
days ago, and um happily disappointed by the 
result, for before | hal used a bottle of it 1 be- 
gaa, to fee! relieved, and soon commenced to 
sleep splendidly ; the severe nervous pains in my 
limb which I bad to. handle so tenderly do not 
appear any more, my headache and backache 
have disappeared, | fee] well every way, and rest 
well at night. The swelling bas disappeared 
from my body and limbs. 1.am now able to do 
my household work comfortably and easily. 
Hunt’s Remedy has certainly) done wonders for 
me. 

Mrs. GEO. DAWLEY.” 


Safe and Reliable, - 

A. W. Brown, M.D., of Providenes, R. I., says, 
“T have u:ed Huat's Remedy in my practice for 
the past sixteen years, and che-rfully recom- 
mend it as being a eufe and reliable remedy," 

Hunt's Remedy is purely a vegetable com- 
pound, scientifically prepared by a first-class reg- 
is.ered Pharmacist, and will surely oure all dis- 
eases of the Kidneys. Bladder, Liver, and Urin- 
ary Organs.—OCor. 


June 16, 1883. 
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NEW ESSAYS AND TESTIMONIALS 


ON THE VALUE OF 


RAW FOOD EXTRACTS 


From Medical Societies and Physicians. 


From the Peoria, Iil., Medical Monthly, July, 1881. 


We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food in a number pd cases of debility, and where the fay my 
was unable to retain any kind of food ; 1n some cages, in Sack, th e patients were starving to death. 
Che results have been all and more than we expected. We think it needs but a tral t. prove its 
worth to every one.— EDITOR. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


wil] cure as well prevent CHRONIC DISEASES, as it can be retained by the stomach when so weak as 
to refuse water. It will make blovud faster than all peepee ely or food known. It ts a raw extract 
of Beef, Mutton, and Fruits, condensed many fold, and being free of insoiuble matter, turnishes 
nutrition without the labor of digestion; anu on sufficient nutritious food that is available does 
one’s health depend, as nutrition is the first law of nature, 


WIIAT IS PAIN. 


Extract from Dr. J. Milner Fothergill’s (of the Royal College of Physicians) the work on Neu- 
ralgia, Diabetes, Indigestion, Biliousness, Gout, R heumatism 
‘Pain is a prayer of a nerve for bealhv blood.” * Neuralgia t; like most pain, rayer for 
healthy blood." uralg’a is intimately linked with the presence of poisons in the blood mineral 
or produced + thin t the body.” “ At otner times the offspring of simple ansemia, mere blovdless- 
ness.” “ Neuralgia pain tells of unbealthy blood,—b.ood either containing a positive poison or itself 
deficient in nut — material.” 
* DraBETeEs.—If food can be taken in sufficient quantity and amie which undergoes no 
saccharine transformation, the diabetes is preserved ; if not, he perishes.’ 
“It is not the amount swallowe ’, it is the amount digested, which is to aes the measure of actual 
nutritive material in the blood, and from it tue nutrition of the starved tiss 
“We can only feed the body throush the blood. The blood is fed through the food we eat. 
If we can improve the blood, we can improve the tissue.’ 
In general use in the United States Navy Hospitals, and at all espitale, Infants and Insane 
Asylums, Washingtonian Homes, and by all physicians that have tried i 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CoO., 
Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 


NOTES OF 








Given by Francis W. Parker, 
(Formerly Supt. of Schools of Quincy, Mass., and now Principal of the Cook Co. 
Normal School, Normalville (Chicago,) Ill. 

—AT THE— 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
July 17th to August 19th, 1882. 
REPORTED BY LELIA E. PATRIDGE. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT! 


From Prof. E. V. DE GRAFF, Supt., of Schools. From M. M. MERRILL, late Supt. of Schools 
Paterson, N. J. Guoseer A J Institu 3, author of | in Elmira, N. Y.: 


** School Room Guide.” “T have examiced briefly the proof sheets of 
“ T have examined ais rotate sheets of ‘ Talks | Col. Parker’s ‘‘Talks on Teaching.”” They seem 
on Teaching,’ by Francis W. ieee, and find } logical, cnqgeetive and helpful to all grades of 
the work a remarkable one. Many insist that} teachers. he germinal ideas of the New Educa- 
eare is nothing new in Col. Parker's method, | tion in them appear to be full of hfe and 
no new system,—and he himself says he simply} strength. These ‘talks’? convey the speaker's 
carries out .in a rational way the fundamenta | enthusiasm and individuality. mee owe it 
principles of mental training, yet it cannot be| both to themselves and their pupils 
said that if the teachers of America have| whom they serve, not only to know tee 

nown the methods used in Quincy, that if isa} teach, but.to be intelligent as to the ies 
sad reflection that a | have not attained better | and methods of their profession. I hope there- 
results in teaching. have visited the Quincy | fore that this book will have a large distribution 
Schools oy —— i. hop ee jence of ea — and a careful study. 

leeply the history an e science 0 ucation . 
no pureen a ter. reading one of his ‘Talks on oo Asst. Supt. N. A. CALKINS, New York 
Teaching,” put will aay, ‘he also understands the | Vit 
Science and Art of Teaching.’ That he-has done “Prom .a hasty examination of the advance 
more than any other man in this coun'ry to ex-| sheets of ‘Col. Porker’s “Talks on Teachi i 26 
lain and exem — the work of elementary | is evident that ~~ forcible treatment o 
| amen , to teach teachers how to teach the essen- | topics considered lead those who read them 





tial sub, ects, is the judgment of one who believed} to examine ther own teaching more 2 casey to 
class of 


a ano teachers who are ere imitators aad followers of 
a achers who are mere im: rs an jowers 0} 
tor 100 ¢ copes of Tale on teaching or hooy 4 traditions in school work. These ‘“Talks’’ must 
Institute work. do much good in leading teamhers to a deeper 
knowiedge of chiid-nature, ard to practical ob- 
From the President of the Normal College, New | servations as to the means of mind development. 
York City. Tbrough thoughtful teachers a Shey will add fresh 

T have read with close attention and deep inter- interest to mapy school-roo: 
cot the enching "by Col. pate ot I pe =—_ hy- P Fr aes F_ nae Lawrny, State Con- 

° nsider uc nstitutes, 
t ’ 
invaluable eadait pak S Sere cimpie ply Le Eas| ‘I have examined with ae interest some ad- 
given aoe = — ‘on to the best thoughts of thebest , Yanee sheets of the forthcoming “Talks on 
educators of all times und of tries, and | Teaching’’ by «ol, Parker. These “Talks” are 
stamped these thougbts with the impress of his | #!ven b) a man of whom that may be said, which 
own strung individuality. What struck me most | van truly be said of very few teache viz., he 
torcibly in reading the work was the sound com- | basa full and well ted 
that everywhere it. Most primacy and interm te and that he 
cordially do I recommend it to my fellow | Poe the Mes out the plan which hes boos ere 
teachers. hide ree sah ian cunalen an and never exvalled. If one judge 
President Brooklyn egiate an e can Sure that t 
pritechnte Institute : book will be full of sensible, and sug- 
oM E. L. Kellogg & Co., have submitted | gestions adapted to the duily requirements of 
to me the advance sheets of Francis W. Parker's | 8chovl work.” 

“Talks on Teaching"; from the brief examina- 
tion I have made I find them full of most valu- 
able pe tape poe The a will be of advantage 


ever, 
wie . Dav H. COCHRAN,” 





plen of teac “for 


From _ E. A. SHELDON, Normal School, 
Oswego, N. ¥. 

“T have read with much ‘aks the advance 
sheets of Col. —~., ‘alks on Teach 
which you have sent can but 

From Prof. JNO. KENNEDY, State Conductor | very s . tive and helpful to texchers, and will, 
of Teachers’ Institutes N. Y. State. lam , be heartily we welcomed by the profes. 

“} have examined the advance sheets of Col. sin generally. : 

Parker’s “Talks on Teaching.” I find the work, 
as I anticipated, running ovr with sound philos- 
ophy and stimulating suggestion. It will doa 
vast amount of as an instrument ¥ reform 


aims and processes. BS it 
ine be read b y every seamher anv school officer 
the 


i Price, One: Dollar, Post tpaid. 


IT CONTAINS A sures mceD ENGRAVING PORTRAIT OF COL. 
‘ A FRONTISPIECE. 


es . KELLOGG & CO., 





TALKS» TEACHING: 


—_—== 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces two colleges, schools, and families gy. 
perior Professors, Principals. A ts, Tutors 
and Governesses for every department of instruc. 
tion : > —— re good schools to parents. (aj) 
on or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and s verem ‘Leacher®’ Ayency, 

23 Union Square. New York 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 


T Professors, Tutors, Govern 
esses, Lecturers, 0% Se, 


Families going abroad or to the country prompt. 
ly suited. No cha to those employing 
teachers, nor to teachers until supplied. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CoO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.y, 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873. 

Teachers, ng taper: ae ae ne wih 

- To Zo supply Teachers with Positions. 
and Rent School {<a og 

ry To Advetue 5 hools and T 

5. To Give information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 
Teachers ——— 











Positions should send 
pane nd —s Pp — > on Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and ofp irectory and Guide, jor 
= (10th Tere o ublication) will be issued in 
Juan NF-Y’S AGENCY, 

re Building. B’dwav and 14thSt.. N,V 


ESTABLISHED — 
and European 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supaties. without cba: Colleges, Schools, and 
milies with thoroug ly compe’ ent Professors, 
Princi and Teachers. Fam going abroad 
or to the country promptly suited with superior 
Tutors, os BRor. and Governesses. (ali on 
or address OF. LEGENDRE, (5th Year.) 

93 Broadway, bet. 28th & 28th Sts., N, Y, 
N.B. jac and Real Estate Directory, City, Co untry 
and Europe. 








THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


isno experiment. It hasa firmly established 
patron: extending from Maine to Califor. 
nia and Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
monials FROM ITS PATRONS show that the 
Manager's experience of over twenty years 
as leacher and Superintendent enables him 
fully to com hend the needs of schools and 
the fitness of Tea: hers, and that by consci- 
= 2 a hee honesty, and {air- 

© Rureau has won a reputation 
bry gives its candidates the very best pros- 
pects of success. Good Teachers destring 
positions sho: 1d register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appili- 
cation-form ona list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

Address, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Allentow: » Pa. 


ALL THE BUSINESS 


of a first class Teachers’ Bureau is transacted by the 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Send for circulars 


A. LOVELL & CO.. Managers 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


ee TEACHERS AGENCY ‘times 
uilding, Chicago, will supply abie Superin- 
tendenta 4, Teachers ani Speciatists, with 
tions in the central western and so” 
ern ates for the ensuing year, in pu licor 
private schoois. Great demand tor lady teacher 
in music, art, and languages. Apply early 


DENTAL ROOMS | 


—OFr— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a gpecialty. 


BELLS. -* 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., Troy, X.Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. (ldet 
Workmen. Greatest test Experie ence. Largest Trade 
—— attention given to Church Belis. Llu 























free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
pnd Bells i for ¢ HUME tess tse 
HENRY McSHANE &CO., Raltimore. Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public sine 
Church, Chapel, School, fre Alana 
and oiber bells: also Chimes and 


-Menee_y & Co., West Troy, 4%. 
BUCKEYE BELL roundRY, 


Bells of Pure Fine Alara and Tin for Chu 














a _ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 





21 Park Place, N ew York 
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—— 
AGENTS WANTED. 


AAO 


WANTED 


300 Teachers to sell our Publications during Va- 
oo and 1f successful, to continue at a much 
jarger salary than teaching wiil pay. One lady 
erites: “1 have made more every six months 
lever made in a year ia teaching. and nave 
fully regained my health lost in teaching)in two 
” One wae Las — commen 
he first ten days. 
iscll, Petter, Galpin &Co., 822 2 Bway, N. ¥. 


"3,000 COPIESSOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED ae 1. 


_ E TREASURY OF SONG 


Mg For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volumeof 300 
best loved Gems caosen from the whole realm of 
Usual cost, $87! Here, only 62.50. No 














—_ 





es ”™ 


Meee like it. Nocumpetition! Suie 1s immense! 
Y. Boinent citizen says: “A treasury of pleasure fur 
7 every home.” —O. H. Tiffany, D.D. 4. perfect mar- 


rel of exvellence and cheapness.” —G. A. Peltz, D.D. 
“Pull of genuine gems.”—F, L. Robbins, D. D. 
Threen rédlion homes want it. hence itis a grand 





epance to coin moor. Sam ages &<c., free. 
ith Address HUBBARD B Ros Paliwielshia Pa. 
WE WE WANT 1000 Bere ment re mogier Ba, 
THIR' TY THREE 
- WILD “INDIANS, 
nd ‘OUR 2s 
os peatre ts La subscribed for ayo rest ee oon Gen, an 
and Aundreds of emincnt men, and 1s indo’ as the most 
in nt tie and Thrilling boox errr icritten. It Fells like wildfire, 
and is the grandest caence — coin monet ever offered to livre. 
Y Seni for‘ irculars. Ext f 










men ew Ly ete., 
oA. D.W ORTMANGTON TON 2 00. 


$654 and MON Nee T EACHERS 


in a ligt pleasant Business. Address 
p. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 915 Arch St., Phila. 








nd 
rs, 
oad 
rior 
Lon BUSINESS == that is kaw Ys per 
r.) manent an aenteaie 
. ¥, $25 to $60 a week is now being made, introducing 
ntry Dr. Tiffany’suew book. Eminent critics say of it: 
he, “It is full of choicest wit and soundest wisdom.’ 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. “It does your house honor.” - 
—Hon. J. W. Forney. “ /tis a superb volume.”’— 


Howard Crosby, D.D. “It qoute ns oe a brigitent 
gewsos literature.”— Robt. Lowry, * No 
more valuable or beautifui volume was ~4 ‘Yesued.” 
—Journal of Education. It is a wonderfully 
pular ook, A certain suceess to canvassers. 
Por iculars and sample pages. Address 
BARD BROS., 72% uut St., Philadelnhia 


= Employment for Ladies. 


The Queen City Suspencler Company of Cin. 
cinnati are now manufacturing and dy remo 
B 


for. 
psti- 
the 





him 
and 
asci- 
tair- 
tion 





















































oo new for Ladies a 
»rOs- “hildrea, and their unequaled Skirt 
ring for Ladies, and want a lady agents to sell 
4 m ia every househok ts 
1 where neet with ready success <4 hand. 
PP ones tahedina. Wena te once for terms and se- 
co cure exclusive territory. Pay 
Queen City Cincinnati, Ohte. 

(7 Leading Physiciams cecommend these Supporters. 3 
NAL Agente Wanted for B: TTLES. 
: 
Pa. and graphic hic Pictorial aie of the great S Son 
ani ector Sree, 
5 re sbi Siedical Bue 632 Chestnut v: PRitssedphin Pe 
yy the 
: 
ork. 
| imes 
perin- 
with 
“uy ‘. 
ic ot 
ac her 























































That lady uses DO Lucy.” 
my do you pe we ow 









ES. use sh is always showing her white teeth.” 
asitive SOZODONT 
—— FR ™ sition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 






EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
very ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
CAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS, 
'eembalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 

ATIC FR SoqRawes makes it a toiletfluxury 


GOOD, NEWS 
LADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
TEDT pracuates one Cae - 
SRA et eg = TT 









NY. 
Oldest 

t Trade 
Iijus 





Tee ate} 
OREATAMERICAN 




























































Ma OSE o 
_ BRE." COLD-BANp CHINA Taper 
NDRY ful china sets ven away to the ary A 
ena pad 2 oar ordees se ander a cup oF 
i ere HAN. DSOME CHINA ‘A TEA-SET. No 
yrs BR od Gi ¥ 
— butiness: Th a 
RY. 
reLt 
ee 
ati, O- 
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TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE 
GENTLY. 

NEITHER CONSTIPATION, COLIC, DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY, OR OTHER BOWE! COMPLAINTS CAN 
BE CURED, BY ABUSING THE DELICATE MACHIN- 
ERY OF THE SYSTEM WITH FURIOUS PURGA- 
TIVES. THE BEST AND SAFEST REMEDY, PARTIC- 
ULARLY AT THIS SEASON, IS A TEA SPOONFUL 
OF TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 
TAKEN IN A GLASS OF WATER WHICH WILL 
GENTLY RELIEVE, WHILE TONING AND HEALING 
THE IRRITATED UNTESTLNE. 





Thousands 


to prove the above 
assertions. 


of testimonials 
We x ive a sample. 
2AC.W. BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPREBELY TO CURE 
AND Wit cuRE fi; [E OF Aun KINDS 


(EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS /|,° 
ag 4"? DYSPEPSIA . 











o 7 ? 
FACSIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERW BOX. 


“ Had Neuralgia and Sick Headache for 
Chlural or other medicines would not cure, 
Celery Pills did.””"—S. G. Harburg, Casstown, U 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


‘The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city missionary in 
teow York. and brother to the late eminent sane 
; Wilda, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, writes 
‘ollow 


“98 EL 54th St, New York, May 16, 1882. 
—s J. C. Aver & Co., Gentleme: 
ter I was troubled with a ce iamieuneel 





are. 
your 





able \ockanee h more b= 

limbs, which itched so. in ly a ht, and 

burned so intensely, that | I could - AF rany 

clet! over them. I w a —s< from a se- 

vere and catarrhal cough 7 appeie was 
ses oY Sten a eanacts tbe oe no 
value "s SARSAPARILLA, by observation o! 

many oa rsonal use in former 


m pe 
i began taking taking it for the above-named disorders. 
My ap cages ) Enaneres almost from the firstdose. Af- 
the fever and itc were allaves, 
ter asbort ‘time the fever of the skin Rt 
catarrh and h were also oped & y the same 


blood medicine ever devised, I took 
three times a and used, in all, 
bottles. I facts at your service, 


Sthes 
ee | - A z. P. Wape” 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Cleanses, enriches, and | steenathons the AB 4.) ~~ stimu 
lates the action of the 
enables resist and overcome eat at 


yt RS a ray 

Sov ekacer Gs eee 8 aes ao 
PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists ; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


IMPORTANT TO 
Educational Advertisers ! 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS oie —w 2 the ver best an 
life, and preemi 
terested in educational mat. 





nen among theese 

ers. iGI0US PAPERs, therefore offer a paying field 

for ad to ATIONAL a 

and advertisers asimilar character, is 
uatlled b: other class whatever. ED AL- 

& be bave long made & spec- 
~_ ty fF secured the EXCLUSIVE agency for — 
of and owning and —— over $200,000 


worth o vat Ee, them 


usiness than 
thet ndeiter on of no a ay brppared tigier price rr 


advertisement and send it tous, we will set it ‘ap in 
a’ Sogm and Gund yon proct of came vith the 
exact cost of inserting it in any paper se! 

will cost nothing, « , our __— will be found to 
pes = equstemee > . 


EDWIN A ACORN 4 ‘2 BRO. hp 
50 Nassav St., Ww y too. 








WORTH § SENDING | FOR! 


DISEASES | OF "THE L LUNGS 
AxD HOW TO CURE THEM 
ered ER, postpaid.to all applicants. 


eaten ecntereerion forall who suprone 

the throstor “weston this parr, Address 

De. J. Ht. & is. 
teenie ye welt or German 








Pleasure Boats 
CAN< OES. 


Send 3-cent Stamp for illustrated 
Catalogue to 


J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, N, ¥. 








$66 ROA Ee Po ae 


“Do you. see that old man near the 
frog-pond on the Common ?” a 
years ago that old man came to n 
with one suspender and a sore toe. He 
also had a basket of apples ‘which “4 farmer 
in Lexington had given tohim. He ped- 
died the apples on Washington street and 
netted eighteen cents the first day. How 
much do you suppose he’s worth now ?” 
** Oh. one hundred chousand.” said one. 

‘ Half a million,” cried another. “ Six 
millions.” was the estimate of a third. “I 
give it up.” remarked No. 4. ‘‘How much 
1s he worth ?” ** Not an infernal cent, and 
he still owes for the basket.” 

— em ee 

The meed of merit for prumoting personal es- 
thetics is due toJ C. Ayer & Co., whuse incom- 
parable Hair Vigor is a universal beautifier of 
the Hair. Harmless, effective, avreeable, it has 
taken rank among the ind msable articles of 
the toilet. To scanty locks it gives luxuriance ; 
=e panes hair it clothes with the hue of 
youth. 





The Prang Educational Co., of Boston, 
are publishing the American text books 
of Art Education, the Natural History 
Series, Color Chart for the ey edu- 
cation of the color sense, and many other 
valuable works on art. They are also 
manufacturers of Prang’s drawing mod- 
els, school pencils and school compasses, 
and keep on hand a | assortment of 
scientific apparatus and materials. Mr. 
Prang, one of the publishers, 1s so widely 
known and has so long been connected 
with everything pertaining to art, that 
no special commendation of his wurk is 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. “Rough on 
Rats. Py Clears out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed- 


IRRITATED mamma; “ No, it doesn’t 
fit as if he had been born in it—it doesn’t 
fit at all ; and I shevil expect the money 
back.” Mr. Moses: “ But s’help me-.” 
Irritated mamma : “ Your adv ertisements 
say ‘Money returned if not approved.’ 
Mr. Moses: ‘So they do, ma tear,® so 
they do, but your money was approved— 
it was vary goot money. 
——- oe + 


For constitutional or serofulous Catarrh, and 
for Consumption induced by the scrot ulous taint, 
Ayer's rilia 1s the true remedy. It has 
cured pasgperiess cases. It will stop the nauseous 
cata’ Ts. and remove the sickenin 
a of the br breat hich are indications ot carof 
ulous 











a howled a a boy running into the 
house and apprcvaching his mother, ‘‘little 
brother hit me with a stick.” ‘‘ Well. 
I'll whip your little brother,” said the 
mother, abstractly tucking together a 
pair of stockings she had arning. 
‘No, don’t whip him. Don't let him 
have any supper. I whipped him before 
he hit me.’ 





“Dr. Richmond’s Samaritan Nervine 
permanently cured me of epileptic fits.” 
J. S. Sale, Madison, Fla. Get at your 
druggist’s. 

_—_—_—_—_—_——- 

Mme. G. called at a friend's house on a 
wet day, and her feet being damp, she 
said to her friend : ‘* My dear, will you 
let your maid bring me & pair of your 
slippers?” ** My love,” replied her friend 
—there were several people in the roon — 
“do you think my slippers will fit you?’ 
“ Oh, I think so, my Garling. if you will 
tell her to put a cork sole inside of them.” 


‘<i. Benson's Celery and Chamomile 
pills cured my neuralgia.” Rev. Daniel 
Allen, Montevado, Fla. 





“Is this woman your’ wife?’ asked 
the Justice of a colured man. “Is what 
my wife!” “Is this woman your wife ?’ 
* I don’t see no o’man ; I sees a lady and 
de lady is my wife.” “ Is this man your 
husband ?’ ‘* Dat gen"iman is my hus- 
band.” ‘* Well, ladies and gentlemen, I 
have investigated this case and have de- 
cided to this lady and gentleman to 
jail for six munths.” 


“BUCHU-PAIBA.”’ Quick, complete cure, all 
annoying Kidney $1. ‘ 





AMBRGSE M. BRowN, a government de- 
tective, is at Blairsville, Pa., recovering 
from four bullet aid six knife wounds 
received in a recent encounter with coun- 
terfeiters in Ohio. 








Eruptions and malignant fevers are 


conquered and cured by o@muritan Nerv: 
ine. $1.50. 


Many a dry time in business is hel 
out by a heavy due. pet 


elm MET 
‘* Dr. Benson's Skin Cure has cured my 








mech ord ony 2 Jobu A, Andrews, 
atiornev 





a3. LYDIA E. — UF LYMM, MASS., 


ith of Woman 's the Hope of the Race. 


PINKHAM’S 





E. 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 





Is a Positive Cure 
fer all these ainful Complaints and W 
socommen icour best female pepulation. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequen® 
Bpinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of J ife. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusta 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can 
cerous humors thereis checke:! very speedDy Ly ite asa, 

It removes faintness, fatniency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Meadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleep! Dep and Indj 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, cansing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanentiy cured by its use, 

Jt will at all times and under al) circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound ts unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETAPLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 223 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor §5. Sent by mai) 
tm the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, es 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mre Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Pupar 


No family should be without LYRIA PINKHAW'S 
LIVER PILIA. To*ey cure 
and torpidity of the liver. % cents per box. 

nal Geld by all Seagate ss 


sAMARITAY 
St INE 


OU THE GREAT 
NERVE 


= 








A SvecitiC FOB 
Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Convuk 
sions, Falling 
Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol 
ism, Opium Eat 
ing, SypAtliie, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Bivod 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Llood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Trowbies and I rities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimoniata. 

“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. 0. McLemoin, Alexander City, Aba 
“T feel it my ay recommend it." 
F. Laugh!in, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians | failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie. Beaver, Pa, 
aa Correspondence reel: freely answered. ~ 
THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. CO, SY. JOSCPH, ee 
at __At Draggicts. Cc. §. Crittenton, » Agent, B. T. 5. Y¥. 


BUTLERS 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Ange! tron Frames, 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Yalentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK C0. 
Send for Ciroular. 
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THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collection of Choice Music With Elementary Instruction. 
For the School-Room; Institute-Hall and Home Circle. 


It i 
a 8a fresh, bright, and entertaining 


Contains variet f pieces, adapting it 
to every occasior ree = 


It contains the € purest sentim In its 
text, desirable for memorizing. om 


It is characterized by a prevailing harmony 
in its musical selections. 


THE WAVELET: ix 


It contains a brief, practical, and com 
sive course of elemen it ; vat rT, 


Ithas large, clear ani beautifal t 
rendering it at 
and help t to Le a — appearaice 


It retains the best of standard favor- 
ites among the old os and introduces sow 
) ones of great meri 


“ABRIDGEMENT OF THE “SONG WAYE.” 


Containing the easier portion of the Music in the latter, and especially adapted to 


use in 
Price of Song Wave, cents. 
he copy to teachers, cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


grinen y and 


intermediate schools. 


mple copy to teachers, 6Q cents. Price of Wavelet, 40 cents. 


York, Boston, _ Chicago, San Francisco. 


an 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES 
TWO BOOK SERIES. 





Eclectic Elementary Geography, Nearly Ready. Eclectic Complete Geography, 


ENTIRELY NEw. 
Accurate Maps, showing latest Discoveries and Boundaries, 
Concise Descriptive Text with Uniform Topical Arrangemey, 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


Superb and Appropriate Illustrations 


VAN ANWERP, BRACC & CoO., 


ARTHUR COOPER, 


8 Bond Street, New York City, 











COWPERTAWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, (628 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | 3 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. | 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts, CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


bE Ta 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Your Books, 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s G try and Tri try. 


Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely seraping together so taberahio 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and Soligntfully in one ome nae 


Virgil, Cesar, 
v8 Thade Oo al, Gos af 5 oe st Jone 


Juvena, Livy, ‘Homer’ si 
ay Fa aon yphon’s Anabasis, $2. 
tical and yrs ee Latin Gram- 
aera sadeaben to the Interlinear Series of Classies, 
ad to all other systems. Price, $1.50. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
kers, Pinnock’s School - Histories, Lord’s 
Sehool Histories, Mamesca’s French Sertes, etc. 
"Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terws and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


~~ NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
DANA'S TEXTBOOK OF MINERALOGY. 
A TEXT-BOOK JENERALOGY, 


pon upon the ute Fr — 
ana. E.abrac not. an extend ied ‘Treatise on 
Ge salle aphy and Physical Mineral By Edw. 
na, Curator of Mineralogy. Yale Co. lege, with 
the co-operation of Jas. D. ina. Tlustrated by 
oe of 800 Talereeh Tartine and one colored plate 
Enlai 
wn » lin Edition, the chiet additions are > 
€ m four supplemen chapters, covering 
pS fifty pages. ¢ has — two are devoted => de- 
Cd ons of new ry 
search in eeeapes nye g Physical” ; Kee ; 
and the others to brief dese riptions of the minerals re- 


NEW TORE. 











are 
troduced in hi ustration of these subjects. The work 
apiote, ew a ged ; and a new index, much more cem- 
former one, has beeu added, 


PUBLISHED BY 


@OHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
x 30 W. & Sons,’ New Deaseriptive Catalogte gratis. 


~ J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
) Worcester's .New Spéllers, 
Lo. &c,, &c. 


_ WILLIAM WARE & CG.\ 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


‘SEND Suet Wp Hadaatae 

















16 Astor Place, 


~-THE— 


Prang Educational Co, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
v4 RAWING MOD. 
SCHOOL PEN 
RANG S SCHOOL C OMPASSES. 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Mate rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 


FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to — ——-? either ~ te or German, 


f $5.00. 
subscri' 0 for each lonenanp--Recome ae 
wally pupils here gh for ech who corrects all exercises, 
d corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties 

which may occur. 

Specimen copy. French or German, 25 cents. 

Says Tue = yh. Ley a York: “This is without 
dak oregn lan ozinnd, for learning to speek 

ras for fall eut ort tim My vilege of 

+ ag Ben. tion, . priv lege of 


bx 








_ ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, M 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—_—— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised by Hen —_— A.M. 
sa Late Late Supt. of Schools, N.Y. Cit , 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


ay the Edition, revised and improved. 
SAmvuEL U. 00 pages. Royal 
Octavo. i aw gag ris 00." Half Morroco, $6.20 
Otreuiare mailed free on app Correspond 
ence 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N.Y, 





Enlarged 
addition =e a copious a of matter by 








‘AZIS AHAAA AO 


{ae Send for Circular. 
‘EOIN GONY 


WIALS 





J. L. SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, 
Map-cases, and 


Spring Map-Rollers. 
2 Send for Catalogue. sea 
27 Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


The New Departure. 
Makes Education free and Self-Instruction 
Learn t) write, spell adhd Jae gee a also Eng’ 1 
py at the sam — by a new and natural 

ed in. a day day than in.a month 
by. the old method. Sent ater. on 


E it, PELTON & 60., 28 BO 








EWYO 








of |! 
iset ght. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have |‘ 
this time of year ! 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with additions 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions Rg OLIVER OP- 
Tic. 1.vol., 16mo, ice, 50 cts. 


GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
Edited by Prof. J. H. ey geese of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, 7: 


GILMORE’S rain Ant SCHOOL 
SPEAKER, 
This collection. adapted to the you 
has been com ~ “s th ugpent care by 
1 vol., 16mo 
CHILDREN’S WOU. 
By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE. Contefaing Ptales es, 
Speeches, Motion Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Black- 
board Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, etc., for 
mary Schools, Kindergartens, and Juvenile Enter. 
tainments. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 
EXHIBITION pays 
Mrs. M. B. SLADE, author of “Children’s 
Centtining Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., adapted to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, a High 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, Price, 50 cts. 


MESIAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLLock, 


Princi of National Kindergarten Normal Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. 1° 1 vol., i6mo, boards. Price 
560 cts. 


ot gee mg 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- ‘ 


ceipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 


Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
A full line of Teachers Stationery at the lowest prices. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We want all School-Boek buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States, We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts,, Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you ~ a Ry a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books you may 
wish to dispose of, thus aff: ng you a favorable 
|, aang A of procuring or replenienin your 

rary. Send us memorandum of your Books 
giving dates, condition, etc,, and we will submi 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. _ 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
87 Franklin St., Boston, and 16 Astor Place, x. Y, 
, PUBLISHERS OF 
The New Inductive Arithmetics, 














Supplementary Readers, 
And other Popular Schoo! Books. 
BACK NUMBERS MAGAZIN ES, 
ve ae het 











aa ‘Address Tan & igs Ga 





—$—— 


Summer Music Book 


FOR SUMMER RESORTs,. 
Yea, it is undoubtedly a good plan wd 
to the summer home a well selecte 
books for singing and for playing. 
For Singing, take: 
GENS OF ENGLISH SONG =n 
cloth), the best miscelis 


ous selection 0; Recodr ban. with accompa 
ment extant. 


For Playing, take: 


MINSTREL SONGS, of OLD and NE 


and only colies 
thon of the Soria: —— famous Plantation j 
bilee and Minstrel songs. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG. 


sweetest 
lyrics, Piano or organ accompaniment. 


MUSICAL FAVORITE, ‘2; 8 
difficulty. ze < oe 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. { Bach $2. Board: 

GFMS OF THE DANCE. } $2.50 Coth. 
The very brightest — music publis 
Descriptions of 30 other first-class collect 
sent on application. 


Tn Press and Nearly Ready: 


A Grand Book of WAR SONGS, 


For Camp Fires, and all G. A. R. meeting 
Look out for it! 
Any book mailed, postpaid for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, X, 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE [JELIGH 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


a r —_ y 


(32. Bi 


$2.00 
8a 











CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVH 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music 
nted on fine paper and handso 
Cocad in board Price, 35 cents, by mail; § 
per dozen “x enpriee, ob arges not prepaid 


copy (in peartva fee examination, m 
on receipt of ascents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NE RIESE: 4 Cincinnati, 


The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANI 
BOOKS 


left over from the holidays. Send for cata 
free. also new ready oeaaigwe of the late Ret 


pee! 's* Libra 
A d chance Soleap peed becks chew. 


N, TIBBA LX & SONS, 124 Nassou Stree 


Bind Your Journal 


A large number of subscribers haye wr 
for binders, so that the JouRNAL could lt 
every week, and be handy to refer to. We 
had_made a very pretty and durable 
boned in dark oliye-green cloth, of a very # 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we hav 
seen. The apparatus for bimding the p# 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, an¢ 
game used by over 300 of the most prom 
papers of the country. The usual price of 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce* 
KS, | number of our subscribers to keep the J0 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any 5 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will 
lighted with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & C0, 











#1 Park Place, 





